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PERICLES c. 490-429 B.C. Athenian statesman and one of the greatest leaders, 
in times both of prosperity and adversity, that the world has known. 
The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum. 
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RETURN TO REALISM? 


fire in Egypt was filled by wild rumours. The Egyptians, 

it was reported, had not heard of the cease-fire arrange- 
ments; or having heard of them, they were determined to 
ignore them. Russian fighter aircraft were pouring into Syria; 
and Bulganin had demanded the right to move troops through 
Iran. The rumours, however baseless, were significant. They 
reflected the utter bewilderment of the British people after 
a week of tension, of mounting political passion and—for 
some at least—of shame. And they also reflected a real fear 
that the Russians, having seen that the operation in Egypt 
was not going to be the sudden decisive affair that the British 
had been hoping for, were about to make good use of the 
conflict for their own purposes. 

At the time of writing, the rumours have subsided; and the 
hopes of a settlement aroused by the cease-fire decision have 
not been extinguished. In the circumstances, the urgent need 
is for a return to realism. And it is essential first to recapitulate 
the events of the past few days. 

The original unworthy suspicion can now be banished: 
the belief, widespread in other countries—and even here— 
that the ultimatum to Egypt was a product of Anglo-French- 
Israeli collusion. Events have revealed that this was not the 
case. When the Israelis launched what Mr. Casey has called 
their ‘kick-back’ in the Sinai peninsula, nobody was more 
flabbergasted than they at the repercussions. 

The Israelis had become convinced by a succession of 
events, and from their intelligence reports, that they were 
shortly to become the victims of a sustained campaign, first 
by the fedayeens, later by overt war. Their object in the 
sweep through the peninsula was to wipe out the fedayeen 
centres and to teach their enemy that they were not to be trifled 
with; they hoped that the defeat would teach the Arabs 
manners, or at least, bring them down to earth—compel them 
to face the fact of Israel. 

To the Israelis’ amazement, the moment they swept into the 
peninsula the British Government embraced them. British 
Ministers, who had long warned them of the hazardous con- 
sequences of a preventive sally of this kind, now defended it as 
inevitable. (It is doubtful if this new and welcome understand- 
ing of Israel’s difficulties will last for long.) And a couple of 
days later the British and the French were helping to assure the 
success of the Sinai operation by destroying Egypt’s air force 
and smashing its strategic installations. 

At this point the interest veered sharply to the Canal Zone; 
and for three or four days the Israelis were almost forgotten. 
The reason given for the Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt 
was that the combatants, Israel and Egypt, must be separated. 
The attack on Egypt was ordered to preserve the lives of 
British citizens there; to keep the Canal open; to safeguard 
oil supplies; and to prevent the war spreading. 


T# morning following the announcement of a cease- 


Had intervention in Egypt been prompt and decisive, it is 
just possible that these aims might now be accepted and 
approved. But only the air forces went in; and the best part 
of a week passed during which there were no landings—only 
bombing. Those few days gave time for thought. The thoughts 
were not comforting. 

A man who honestly wishes to separate two combatants 
does not cosh one and leave the other unmolested—not, that 
is, unless he is prepared to face a charge of assault and battery 
himself. A country. too, which is desirous of protecting its 
nationals hardly assists their chances of survival by keeping 
at a distance and dropping bombs on their hosts. As a matter 
of fact, the Egyptians behaved—according to The Times— 
with extraordinary restraint, and even dignity, to British sub- 
jects. But one ill-placed bomb might have precipitated their 
destruction. 

So far from keeping the Canal open, the course of action 
which the Anglo-French command adopted has effectively 
closed it—for weeks. And it has certainly jeopardised oil 
supplies. Pipelines have been cut, and hostility aroused in the 
oil-producing countries that might yet lead to further dwindling 
of supplies. As for the design to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading, it now looks as if the quick and businesslike Israeli 
victory has had a far more salutary effect on the other Arab 
countries than the Anglo-French intervention, which if any- 
thing exacerbated feeling, and made the task of the leaders in 
Iraq and Jordan (whose self-interest demands restraint) much 
harder. 

* a > 

In short, none of the reasons given for Anglo-French inter- 
vention was valid. But obviously they were not the real 
reasons. No inside knowledge of Ministers’ minds is required 
to see that action was taken for two reasons: to wrest control 
of the Canal from Egypt; and to dispose of Colonel Nasser. 
In the long run it will be on the wisdom and legitimacy of 
these two aims that the Anglo-French venture will be judged. 
Fhere are good grounds for believing that Nasser would, if 
he could, have destroyed Israel; and that he would, if he 
could, have used his suzerainty of the Canal to blackmail 
the West. The Government was prepared three months ago 
to act on this assumption, if the forces had been available 
at the time. The ultimatum last week was not a departure 
from its policy but a consequence of it. The Israeli ‘kick-back’ 
was the pretext: no more. 

What the Government had not foreseen, though, was the 
immediate and intense reaction against the British and the 
French, and the very serious consequences of that reaction 
to British prestige. 

The worst blow was the way the news has been taken by 
the Commonwealth. It is true that Australia and New Zealand, 
after some heart-searchings, decided to stand by Britain. But 
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Canada remained, on this issue, a worried abstentionist; and 
it looks as if Pakistan, India and Ceylon may even secede 
from the Commonwealth as a result of it. And the United 
States’ reaction was, and is, unfortunate—as Mr. Grimond 
suggests on another page. 

Further, the Anglo-French ultimatum struck a blow at the 
United Nations. It is arguable that the time had come when 
the shock treatment was necessary. (Events in Hungary, indeed, 
have further exposed the weakness of the UN as a force of 
world peace.) But this is not to argue that the British were wise 
to act as they did. Bad deeds cannot be justified because for- 
tuitously beneficial results arise out of them. The ultimatum 
to Egypt was in direct defiance of a principle which Britain 
had always consistently upheld. To flout it, even with the 
best of intentions, was calculated to destroy all confidence in 
this country as a force for peace. 

Finally, there was the effect of Anglo-French actions on 
Opinion at home. The most recent Gallup Poll, conducted for 
the News Chronicle, showed no very marked swing of opinion. 
But it could not show what is so sadly obvious, that opinion 
has hardened into feeling, and feeling into passion, until the 
country is more deeply divided now than at any time within 
living memory. That the division does not follow party lines 
is also obvious; the correspondence columns of The Times and, 
revealingly, the Daily Telegraph, demonstrate that—as, of 
course, does everyday conversation. Whatever its outcome, the 
Government now realises that it entered into this venture at 
the cost of antagonising not only the Opposition but an 
influential section of its own supporters. Apart from anything 
else, the decision to soften up Egypt by preliminary bombing, 
however justifiable on strategic and even on humanitarian 
grounds, sickened people who would otherwise have been dis- 
posed to allow the campaign to find its justification in its 
success. 

By the time the invasion began the Government could be 
in no doubt of the deep divisions in the country and the 
hostility of the outside world. But this was not, apparently, 
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the reason for the cease-fire offer. What happened was that the 
Egyptians, who after an initial outburst against the UN had 
decided to pin their faith in it, agreed to a cease-fire; and so, 
for different reasons, did the Israelis, who had done all they 
could hope to do for the time. The Anglo-French force, con- 
sequently, could no longer justify itself on the grounds that it 
was keeping the two combatants from each other’s throats. But 
this, the British Government recalled, was the reason it had 
given for its ultimatum. At the same time the Russians made 
some ugly and direct threats. 
o * 7 

It is easy to understand why the Israelis were anxious for 
a cease-fire. They have no desire to see the British, or even 
the United Nations (which has done little to help them against 
Egyptian aggression and blockade) in Egypt. A puppet govern- 
ment in Cairo would be a standing menace to Israel— 
encouraging, as it would, a hungry, resentful Arab nationalism. 
They would prefer a stable Egyptian Government, provided 
that it will treat directly with them. The Sinai Peninsula is an 
excellent bargaining counter. It cannot let it go, without 
humiliation; but it cannot get it back without negotiation; and 
that is what the Israelis want. They certainly do not want a 
continuance of the present feeble UN policing, even if it were 
less feeble. They would like a treaty with Egypt—backed, of 
course, by UN guarantees, but founded on mutual respect, if 
not esteem, between Egypt and Israel. 

The manifestation of Israeli wishes has, in a sense, cut the 
ground from under the British and French Governments. Even 
if they had never claimed that their intervention was simply 
for police purposes, their position would still be precarious, 
No government can afford to take an action involving the 
country in armed conflict (especially where there is a real risk 
of the conflict spreading) unless it feels that it can not only 
convince its supporters, but also capture the uncommitted 
centre, as well as, preferably, a number of former opponents. 
The Government has not done so. It has made new opponents : 
and, what is more serious, it has intensified the rancour of 
old ones. 

It is obvious to anybody who has seen Sir Anthony Eden 
in the Commons, or on television, that he is utterly sincere— 
as are those who support him. But sincerity is not enough. 
The road to Armageddon is littered with the tombs of sincere 
statesmen. One of the first requirements of a leader should 
be that he has an intuitive grasp not only of what ought to 
be done, but how best to do it. Sir Anthony is convinced that 
what he did was not only right but necessary. If it had had no 
other harmful result than the melancholy division of the 
Commonwealth, destroying the last precious link between east 
and west which the Commonwealth represented, his judgement 
would be faulted: but when, in addition, his action fails to 
accomplish much of what it was intended to accomplish—when 
it has left Britain’s friends downcast and her enemies exultant 
—Sir Anthony should ask himself whether, at the earliest 
practical opportunity, he would not best serve the country’s 
interests by resigning; leaving the future to judge his policies 
and, in the meantime, allowing the dangerous passions his 
actions have called up to subside. 

What, then, remains? Assuming some chance spark does 
not rekindle the fire, the two problems remain: the future 
of Arab-Israel relations, and the control of the Canal. The 
best and simplest way of dealing with the Egyptians and 
Israelis is not to deal with them. The only reasonable prospect 
of a lasting settlement lies in letting the two of them thrash it 
out themselves, over the conference table. The UN can confine 
its activity to holding the ring—keeping a watching brief for 
the rest of the world. Unfortunately it shows no sign of doing 
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this. Obviously it is now very much in the Egyptians’ interest 
to come to terms, even humiliating terms: the humiliation 
will be even greater if they do not. It is unlikely that the 
Israelis can be persuaded to get back behind their old frontiers. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion has truculently asserted that they will not 
hand over the territory now occupied; and he has some 
justification—it is essential to him for bargaining purposes. 
Nevertheless he would do well to ponder the advantages of 
such a withdrawal, if it is linked to assurances that the Sinai 
peninsula will not be reoccupied by Egypt. By holding on to 
it he would give his earlier promises the lie, and also give the 
Russians and other ill-disposed people the excuse to disrupt 
the coming peace negotiations, by branding Israel as a con- 
tinuing aggressor. 

The Canal question will not be easy to settle. There can be 
no question now of handing back complete control to Egypt. 
Equally, there can be no question of the British and the French 
controlling it for a moment longer than it takes to replace 
them by a UN force. 

Handing over to the UN will not be merely a fresh 
acceptance of the principle of the rule of law. It will also 
infuse strength into the United Nations. There may be technical 
difficulties ahead for that body, but they will be trivial com- 
pared to the accession of strength it could get from taking over 
in Suez, and bringing the dispute to a successful conclusion. 
And it will also give a chance for the wounds caused by the 
Government’s action to heal, abroad and at home; and for 
the gradual diminishing of the cruel rage that has been tearing 
at the country’s heart. 


WHIPS AND SCORPIONS 


HAT seem to be the last flames of Hungary’s present 
We amuse for freedom are still flickering as we write. As 
the ill-armed citizens of Budapest are falling in their hundreds 
in desperate attempts to come to grips with Soviet tanks. our 
admiration for their gallantry, our sympathy with their suffer- 
ings and our detestation of their oppressors scarcely need 
enlarging on. Seldom have the world’s feelings been so 
unanimously and so unqualifiedly engaged. And seldom have 
they had less effect. 

It is difficult not to conclude that this is partly due to the 
division of the West on the Suez issue, and to the distraction 
of a large part of world opinion into almost equally hostile 
consideration of an act of this country’s. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is 
most probably right in assuming that Russian plans were laid 
in advance. Just the same, so long as there remains even the 
faintest suspicion that the pros and cons of attacking Budapest 
might still have been in the balance in Moscow, and that our 
own actions could have provided the makeweight, we cannot 
feel quite easy in our minds. This is not to imply that there 
is really any comparison between our actions in Egypt and 
those of the Russians in Hungary. A blow in the face may be 
reprehensible and illegal, but it is not the same thing as murder. 
For the Hungarians have forced the Russians to show their 
hands. After all the pious professions of reform they reveal 
themselves as true Stalinists through and through, and their 
weapons those favoured by the dead dictator—brute force and 
bad faith. They have forfeited at one blow all the credit they 
had laboriously built up in the free world. Even many of its 
Communists are expressing their loathing of the Soviet action. 

One most significant point about events in Hungary is that 
Tito and the Russians are in agreement about putting down 
Hungarian democracy, and the Titoist Kadar has, when it came 
to the point, chosen Russian bayonets in preference to Hun- 
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garian votes. The peoples of Eastern Europe have shown that 
they prefer Titoist whips to Stalinist scorpions, but also that 
if opportunity comes they will rid themselves of both. Even the 
unfortunate Nagy, with the mass of the Communist rank and 
file. preferred to take his chance on democracy’s terms. 

This Titoist-Stalinist alliance is a sinister development. But 
we need scarcely fear at present that it will develop into com- 
plete solidarity. Soviet analysis of the free world regularly asserts 
that, though the ‘capitalist powers’ have an overriding interest 
in opposing the USSR, ‘contradictions’ between them on other 
issues continually break up this unity. This formula applies at 
least equally well to Belgrade and Moscow: unity on the anti- 
democratic issue cannot prevent a continual struggle for power. 

In Hungary, indeed, the Russians have now set up a govern- 
ment of mainly Titoist complexion and programme, purport- 
ing to accept the earlier gains of last week’s revolution. But this 
is an unwitting compliment to the tenacity of the Hungarians 
as much as a concession to Tito. A Stalinist programme is no 
longer viable. As we suggested two weeks ago, this revolt, even 
if unsuccessful, might prove to be Hungary’s Poznan. Both 
risings, though put down, made a return to the old method 
impossible. The sympathies of the turncoat Kadar are doubt- 
less with Tito. But he depends on Russian troops. And the 
political struggle within the ruling clique will continue; stability 
on the old terms has gone. The Hungarians have shown that 
in the long run they are determined to destroy their oppressors. 
**Tis not in mortals to command success, But we'll do more, 
Sempronius; we'll deserve it.” The Hungarians have deserved 
it. Sooner or later they will have the opportunity of command- 
ing it. 


PRESIDENT WITHOUT PARTY 


[pe American election has turned out as expected—in the 
victory of Mr. Eisenhower and in the defeat of his party. 
Probably a healthy Mr. Eisenhower was in any circumstances 
unbeatable. But both the course of the campaign and of world 
events served to strengthen him. The question of hydrogen- 
bomb tests, which Mr. Stevenson made into a major issue, was 
one which the voters felt could best be answered by Mr. 
Eisenhower, and the outbreak of violence in Hungary and the 
Middle East stiffened the desire of most Americans to keep him 
in the White House as a shield against a difficult and danger- 
ous world. 

Although it is assured of occupying the White House for 
another four years, the Republican Party has good reason to 
be dismayed by the results. Even with such a uniquely popular 
figure as Mr. Eisenhower to head the ticket it has failed to 
gain control of either House. Unless it can do infinitely more 
during President Eisenhower’s second term than it did during 
his first to make those who who ‘like Ike’ into good Republi- 
cans, 1960 will be the begining of another Democratic era. 


Portrait of the Week 


T has been a week of wildly fluctuating hopes and fears, 
| constant anxiety, tension and anger. The mood was set 
during the censure debate in the House of Commons on 
Thursday when the Speaker was forced to suspend the sitting 
for half an hour in the face of ‘grave disorders’ in which the 
Opposition refused to accept his ruling. Nevertheless, the 
Government survived the debate, which proceeded on party 
lines, and showed no sign of weakening in its determination to 
establish British and French troops on the Canal. To this end 
the RAF bombed a large number of military targets in Egypt, 
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put the Egyptian air force virtually out of action, and silenced 
Cairo Radio. Meanwhile the General Assembly of the UN 
had voted by a huge majority a resolution calling for a 
cease-fire. 

The special Saturday sitting of the House of Commons in 
which the Prime Minister announced that Britain was only pre- 
pared to comply with this resolution on certain conditions was 
also stormy. A UN police force was agreed to by the General 
Assembly on Sunday and the Secretary-General was instructed 
to produce plans for setting up such a force as a matter of 
urgency. The Franco-British bombing attacks were followed 
on Monday by the dropping of paratroops at Port Said, which 
was captured after unexpectedly heavy opposition. On Mon- 
day threatening messages were sent by Marshal Bulganin 
to the French and British Governments warning them that 
Russia was determined to stop aggression in the Middle East 
and that the present situation might lead to a world war. 
This warning may have had some bearing on Tuesday’s 
announcement by the Prime Minister that as from midnight 
Allied forces had been ordered to cease fire unless they were 
attacked. Apart from desultory Egyptian sniping, the cease-fire 
was observed on Wednesday. Meanwhile the General 
Assembly were discussing a motion by the Afro-Asian group 
that British, French and Israeli troops should withdraw 
immediately from Egypt. 

Reactions in this country to the crisis could hardly have 
been more mixed. The preponderance of newspaper opinion 
has been against the Prime Minister. Mr. Nutting, Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office, has resigned from the Government, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has voiced disapproval, peti- 
tions have poured into Downing Street, and Trafalgar Square 
saw a protest meeting on Sunday which the police found hard 
to control. On the other side are many, less vociferous, but 
equally convinced that the Government’s ‘temporary police 
action’ is justified. It seems that opinion in the Commonwealth 
and in America has veered slightly during the week in the 
direction of qualified disapproval. The Arab countries have 
reacted with deeds, rioting and in some cases blowing up 
pumping stations on the oil pipelines. In other Far Eastern 
countries rioters have attacked British embassies, but in 
Luxembourg the Russian Ambassador was forced to take 
refuge in the cellars of his own embassy when it was stormed 
by students. In this country a ten per cent. cut in petrol supplies 
has been ordered. 

The news from Hungary has been heart-rending. Suspicions 
that the Russian willingness to withdraw their troops from the 
country was not genuine have now been tragically confirmed. 
Mr. Nagy’s announcement that Hungary was to secede from 
the Warsaw Pact and to hold free elections was no doubt the 
turning-point. The Secretary of the Communist Party, Mr. 
Kadar, promptly defected from the Government and set up a 
rival administration in a neighbouring city, Russian tanks and 
troops poured into the country taking over key positions as 
they went and finally surrounded Budapest. After Russian 
planes had dropped bombs on the city Mr. Nagy was forced to 
capitulate in favour of Mr. Kadar. Insurgent bands are appar- 
ently still holding out, but their chances of success are slim. 
The remorseless march of these events was not halted for a 
moment by the appeal of Mr. Nagy to the United Nations and 
the Assembly’s subsequent condemnation of the Russian 
action, or by President Eisenhower’s personal appeal to 
Marshal Bulganin. 


Mr. Eisenhower has been re-elected for a second term with 


an increased majority in spite of a victory for the Democrats 
in both Houses of Congress. 
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A new chapter has likewise been started, though hardly 
noticed, in home affairs with the opening of the new session of 
Parliament. Legislation is promised on rent control, capital 
punishment and the House of Lords. 

Amidst these alarms the initial successes of the MCC in 
South Africa and even the departure of the Bolshoi Ballet and 
the Sadler’s Wells cancellation of their Russian tour have been 
neglected. 


ALLIANCE INTELLIGENCE 


MAJORITY OF AUSTRALIAN opinion is summed up in the typical digger 
phrase ‘Good on you, mate.—Sunday Graphic, November 4. 
NEWSPAPER ‘QUIZZES’ show Australians are not unduly alarmed by 
the crisis and are split roughly 50—S0 for and against Britain. 

Observer, November 4. 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING Commonwealth countries if not actually giving 
support have shown understanding.—Daily Telegraph, November 5. 
THE MAN in the [New Zealand] street is more inclined to state 
bluntly that Suez action is unnecessary aggression. 

Observer, November 4. 


THE ORDINARY FRENCH people apart from Communists and Poujadists 
have no doubt about the justice of the Anglo-French action. They 
are stoutly behind the Government.—Sunday Times, November 4. 
CRITICISM OF the Government’s action comes as much from right 
wing and business circles . . . as from their bitterest enemy ex-premier 
Pierre Mendés-France and his left wing radicals. 

Observer, November 4. 


Most AMERICANS are honest enough to admit that they would do 
the same if their own vital interests were threatened. The verdict of 
many must be ‘deplorable but magnificent.’ And quite a number think 
it is not deplorable at all. 
Alex Faulkner, Daily Telegraph, November 5. 
HE FOUND it necessary to say that his friends in London and Paris 
had misbehaved in a way which shamed lovers of freedom and 
endangered the cause of peace. ... This American voice... 
expressed the dominant American mood today. 
Manchester Guardian, November 5. 


AMERICAN REACTIONS 
By J. GRIMOND, MP 


HERE is no one opinion in America on political events 
f pow more than there is in this country. Further, any one 
individual such as myself can only take a very small sample 
from the various opinions which exist. No doubt there 
are Americans who are anti-British and who wished us ill over 
our Middle East adventure. I, however, met none of them. All 
the people to whom I talked were extremely anxious to put the 
best construction on our actions that they could. Most Demo- 
crats and many others are critical of American foreign policy 
over the last few years. They feel that Mr. Foster Dulles has 
contributed in no small degree to the frustration of Britain and 
France. Such people are quite prepared to take a large share 
of the blame upon American shoulders for the need to under- 
take the very drastic action which we have seen in Egypt. There 
are others who, in fact, welcome the action. The endless 
provocations of Colonel Nasser are resented in America as they 
are here. There are those who feel that force is ultimately the 
only way to secure any lasting peace in the Middle East. But 
I found also that many people, and particularly those who are 
most friendly towards this country, were bewildered and 
distressed by our action. 

To understand American feelings it must be realised that the 
United Nations is deeply respected throughout the country 
among those who are interested in politics. Furthermore, it is 
much better known than it is in this country. The great glass 
building on the Hudson River is a landmark which, apart from 
the New Yorkers, thousands of visitors from all over the States 
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go to see. Its debates and decisions are widely reported. While I 
was in New York there was almost continuous television of its 
meetings. The affront to the United Nations is therefore felt 
even more deeply in America than it is here. Further, we had a 
bad case before the Security Council and the Assembly and we 
made it no better by giving at least three different reasons for 
our actions. At one moment it seemed that we were intervening 
to protect our nationals, at another moment to safeguard the 
Canal, or again, to stop the war. 

Even those Americans who were most anxious to view the 
British as favourably as possible were not very convinced by 
any of these reasons, and the attempt to ride on all three of 
them at once made matters worse. 

On the whole, taxi drivers, lift men, etc., seemed to be in a 
frame of mind in which they would welcome the defeat of 
Egypt if it could be quickly achieved. They were quite glad that 
Britain and France should do this job. People who had perhaps 
thought a little more, however, were anxious about our state of 
mind and the apparent surrender to irritation which they saw 
in our acts. To be joined with France did us no good, as France 
is widely regarded as having behaved stupidly in colonial 
affairs and to be a weak and declining nation. I had a horrible 
suspicion that even some of the most pro-British Americans 
felt that our actions sprang from weakness. They feared that it 
was some evidence of the lack of confidence of the British in 
themselves. Nor could they understand why we had not con- 
sulted our Commonwealth—let alone the State Department. 

I found very few people who actually believed that there 
had been a deep plot deliberately to instigate the Jews and to 
mislead the American Government. It must be realised, how- 
ever, that this was discussed quite widely, and I am told that 
it is believed by a number of people, especially in Washington. 

The New York Times did an excellent job in trying to 
interpret British motives to the American public. In fact, we 
got an excellent press from columnists such as the Alsop 
brothers and Walter Lippmann. This should have done some- 
thing to counteract the inevitably poor showing which we made 
in the United Nations itself. American journalists put up a 
much better case for us than we were able to do on our own. 


The news when it first broke overshadowed the speeches of 
the Presidential candidates. Their reactions, however, were 
widely reported. Mr. Eisenhower made a very effective broad- 
cast. He was scrupulously fair to this country, and made his 
decisions appear to be the judgements of a calm, unrattled man 
to whom people could trust their destiny. The Republicans 
instantly swung on to this line. They argued that it would be 
rash to change the man at the wheel in the middle of such a 
storm. This counteracted the Democratic arguments which on 
any basis of logic should have been greatly strengthened by 
events. 

The way in which the American public took this action by 
Britain is a tribute to their deep friendliness for us. It is a 
tribute to the solidity of the common feeling that exists between 
the countries. We should be wrong, however, I believe, to 
think that the shock will leave no mark. Unless the matter is 
brought to a satisfactory and honourable conclusion, there will 
be a lot of people who, though they may like us, will never feel 
quite the same confidence in us again. This feeling should 
logically be aimed at the leading members of the present 
Government, but a Government is quickly identified with a 
country (unless it is repudiated). I fear that there may be some 
long-term encouragement to isolation. I am afraid that some 
people may feel that the strictures on our colonialism (which 
were growing very thin) have more substance in them than 
they were prepared to admit ten days ago. Some Americans 
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will always suspect that events in Hungary might have gone 
differently had the West been united and its moral authority 
unimpaired. Above all, I fear that admiration for the respect 
which Britain has always shown for her obligations and the 
calm way in which she has met provocation may be diminished. 
But there still remains an overwhelmingly pro-British senti- 
ment throughout America. If, as now seems possible, we at last 
accept the United Nations’ proposal and our adventure is 
ended, there will undoubtedly be a strong desire to make the 
very best of recent events. What can be made of them depends 
a great deal, I believe, on whether our Government shows that 
it is sincerely anxious not primarily to further our interests 
(though most Americans realise that we have special interests 
which must be protected in the Near East) but also to rebuild 
the unity of the West and confidence between its peoples. An 
acceptance of reasonable terms over the Canal and some inter- 
national guarantee of its frontiers which would give Israel some 
real assurance of peace while meeting the fears of the Arabs 
that she may be intending further expansion would greatly 
enhance our reputation. I think there may be an outcry against 
much of Mr. Foster Dulles’s policy and a demand for closer 
collaboration among the Western nations. Canada has obvi- 
ously played an important role in the whole crisis, and | should 
say has greatly enhanced her reputation in America. 


SHIRKING THE ISSUE 


By DARSIE GILLIE _ 
WEEK after the Franco-British ultimatum to Egypt and 
Israel there had still been no serious debate in France 

about its rights and wrongs. The Assembly had reaffirmed its 

confidence by two to one a week ago after the Prime Minister 
had spoken twice, a Radical had delivered a short précis of the 

Prime Minister’s own words and a Communist and a fellow- 

traveller had spoken against the Government. This is not 

worthy of a country with a great Parliamentary tradition. Apart 
from weeklies such as L’Express, Demain and France Observa- 
teur which have submitted the Government’s policy to vigorous 
and hostile examination, only Le Monde and, rather intermit- 
tently, Franc-Tireur have given their readers some idea of the 
serious arguments that could be advanced against it. Le Monde 
is not a popular paper. Franc-Tireur is popular in presentation 
but not in circulation. Neither paper has campaigned against 
the Government. In consequence an uneasy, passive public 
has watched the events of the last week unroll, for with the 
unnatural lack of non-Communist opposition, even the official 
guidance lost resonance. There were indeed plenty of people 
who still wanted to see Colonel Nasser publicly spanked, but 
many of them had thought that a show of ‘character’ would 
somehow succeed in giving the moral equivalent of a spanking. 
The vigour of British opposition sufficed to show that some- 
thing might be wrong, the sombre fires of Budapest that the 
present was not a moment at which the West could afford to 
act as if only Mediterranean problems existed, only the noise 
of the Kremlin diplomatic artillery on the Monday night had 
suggested that the situation might positively be dangerous. 
The order for the cease-fire was therefore undoubtedly wel- 
comed by most Frenchmen with relief. But that section of 
French opinion which was really prepared to take risks in 
order to bring about Nasser’s downfall will be bitterly dis- 
appointed. The ultimatum had filled them with rejoicing, the 
long delay before landing with irritation and the final yielding 
to the pressure of America and the British opposition has 
caused bitter disappointment. On the other hand, if Colonel 
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Nasser really survives the crisis they will at least be able to 
continue to say that Algeria’s difficulties are still due to him. 

Here is perhaps the most important cause of the breakdown 
of the whole French machinery of democratic discussion and 
control—the refusal to face the Algerian issue. It is indeed a 
most unpleasant one to face: how to give the Moslem majority 
in Algeria, which is about 80 per cent. illiterate, its normal 
democratic rights when this means submitting to that major- 
ity’s rule a million Europeans whose education and standard 
of living are on the French level. But difficult as this may be. 
the attempts to evade it and postpone it are endangering 
France’s democratic institutions and, it is now evident, the 
peace of the world. Placing all the blame on Nasser, declaring 
that he must be brought low so that peace and happiness may 
return to Algeria has in fact provided the Government and 
nearly all the non-Communist politicians with an alibi for 
abandoning serious political thought since the end of July. 
This attitude has been further covered by the magic name of the 
Entente Cordiale. 

The Russian Army’s action in Budapest is now being used 
as a second alibi to cover up the first. Indignation and anger 
about the suppression of the Hungarian nation’s liberty are 
perfectly genuine and widespread, but the thought that the 
Western governments’ action against Egypt has probably 
assisted the Russian Government is far from most French 
commentators’ thoughts. Some indeed have mentioned it, but 
for the most part newspapers indignantly protest against the 
United Nations Assembly’s absurd preoccupation with France 
and Britain when Russia was on the march. The Assembly 
which had never properly debated the Government’s policy 
towards Egypt, decided on Tuesday to have a full-dress debate 
on Wednesday about Hungary. It was prepared, in other words, 
to discuss the responsibilities of anyone except its own and 
the French Government’s. 


THE SCENE IN CYPRUS 


By PETER BENENSON itis: 
HERE is nO more succinct summary of the mixture of 
Ruritanian farce and Draconian terror prevailing on 

Cyprus since the first bombers took off for Egypt than the 

censorship arrangements at the airport. Under a new regula- 

tion outgoing travellers have to surrender every single written 
or printed word in their possession. Classical books, novels, 
love letters, hotel bills, are all seized by RAF Police. The 

Archbishop of Canterbury may perhaps get some reassurance 

about the essentially Christian nature of Sir Anthony Eden’s 

‘police action’ when he hears that there is a special exemption 

in favour of the Bible, while a copy of the Sacred Books of the 

East was seized. 

Lest anyone should think that the RAF is only exhibiting 
military prudence, perhaps I should explain that there is one 
more exemption—in favour of the only people who are almost 
certain to take out information, the press. Hence this article. 

In a shimmering Indian summer heat, without a drop of rain 
for the last six months, tension has been rising ever since ‘the 
balloon went up.’ Day after day officers of parachute battalions 
have been coming into the Ledra Palace, Cyprus’s equivalent 
of the ill-fated King David in Jerusalem, to drink their last 
beer. They have said their goodbyes to the serried crush of 
pressmen, ever ready to buy them another drink in return for 
a military fag-end. And they have come back again the next 
day, angry at their discomfiture. 

The Greeks waited and watched for the first two days. Then 
the Government told them to lay in stocks of food against 
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possible air-raids. The grocers in Ledra Street raised their 
prices to suit the demand. One of the Greek judges adjourned 
his court to deal with the urgent necessity of laying in cheese. 
By the end of the fourth day nothing had happened except 
inflation of food prices. With many British troops expected to 
leave the island, EOKA decided it was time to strike. On 
Friday evening a couple of bombs went off in Nicosia. On 
Saturday bombs exploded all over the island like fire-crackers, 
and four British Service men were killed. 

Although the C-in-C, Sir Charles Keightley, promised to fly 
over from his half-ready base at Episcope daily to meet the 
press, he came only on the first day. The urgent fhquiries of the 
press, especially of the Americans, were left to be grappled by 
a delightful but utterly vague colonel, who had been Military 
Secretary. He was incapable of explaining the delay. Asked 
who the enemy was (as referred to in communiqués), he 
admitted he could not say. His peach came on Saturday when 
he started off the conference: ‘Yesterday I promised I would 
get you the answers to some of your questions. I will start by 
giving these answers. And the answer to Question No. 1 is “I 
don’t know.” ’” 

On Saturday evening plane loads of accredited correspon- 
dents flew in from London, dressed in khaki, ready to leave for 
Egypt. Within two hours they were whisked away from the 
Ledra Palace. The landings were to take place at dawn, Sunday. 
The first dropping planes were to take off at 0300. The bar at 
the hotel was deserted; the once-full Palace emptied like a 
Skegness boarding house at the end of September. 

But on Sunday morning nothing happened. The rows of 
Canberras drawn up on Nicosia airfield stood deserted like 
monuments of a past civilisation. The troops had not taken off. 

What had happened? In the tide of men there is ebb and 
flow stronger than politicians can control. From the top of 
Cyprus’s Mt. Olympus Zeus had blown a wind an hour after 
midnight, a wind that whipped up the dust and carried it in a 
cloud across the 400 miles to Egypt, a wind that would scatter 
the parachutes, the same wind that scattered the Argive fleet. 

British military security covered its eyes against the dust. 
The French took in a mouthful and spat it out. There is no 
military information which the French will not disclose. To 
them this is just another colonial war: security provisions have 
no reference when you are fighting against natives. Relations 
between French and British military commands are described 
by the French as ‘poli,’ which is a nice euphemism for icy. 
French troops are denied the pleasures of the town, at British 
orders, lest EOKA adds to their welcome. ‘But how can we 
be mistaken for English troops?’ says one Frenchman. ‘You 
wear the same red berets.’ ‘But our walk is quite different,’ is 
the reply, ‘we walk quickly, you English drag along.’ Not a bad 
summing-up of the difference between two policies as well as 
two soldiers. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


T is far too soon yet for anything like a final estimate. 
For the full story of Suez has still to be made public. 
Hesitations there certainly were—both inside the Cabinet 
and among other Ministers—over the decision to invade. But 
reports that the cease-fire decision was forced upon a reluctant 
Prime Minister by his Cabinet colleagues appear to be inaccu- 
rate. Our only justification for going in at all was to stop the 
fighting. Once Israel and Egypt agreed to halt their war, the 
Cabinet recognised that our ground for intervention had 
vanished. To have gone on after that would have taken us 
into perils too vast to be measured. 
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Those perils were made plain by the Bulganin letter. This 
was the key event of the week. It opened a nightmare glimpse 
of Soviet intervention in the Middle East. From that moment 
it was imperative for Britain both to reassess Egypt and to 
remake instantly her links with the United States. 

But one great convulsion is still shaking Westminster. The 
first public sign of this is the departure of Mr. William Clark, 
the Prime Minister’s public relations officer. There will be 
other signs during the next few days. It does not seem probable 
at present that any Cabinet Ministers will resign, but some 
resignations among junior Ministers are expected. A few MPs 
may also ‘flake off.’ Some of these MPs will come from the 
Right wing of the party, who think that we should have gone 
farther in spite of the risks. 

Looking back, it can now be seen that Tory mis- 
givings were strongest at the beginning of last week, 
when the bombing raids were announced. Estimates about 
their extent vary; but it seems probable that they did not 
affect more than about twenty MPs. The doubters were 
silenced for two reasons. One was the conviction that there 
could be no turning back by the Government, and that to 
falter would be fatal. The other was the effect produced by 
the volcanic fury of the Opposition. The behaviour of some 
Socialist MPs during the censure debate is worth putting on 
record. Even when you make the fullest allowance for the 
feelings of men moved to their depths, that behaviour can 
only be described as disgraceful. The Prime Minister was 
compelled to speak against a screaming barrage of cat-calls, 
boos, fist-shaking and the crudest personal insults. So were 
his colleagues. This went on day after day. If the House had 
been televised on the day the Speaker suspended the sitting, 
the effect on public opinion would have been immediate and 
electric. 

These displays had the effect of rousing the Tory Party to 
a mood of bitterly contemptuous anger. They also had their 
part in the gradual shift of public opinion that has taken place 
during the past week. 

What assessment can be made about this shift? Politicians 
of all parties have been pressing their ears to the ground. It 
will not be disputed, I think, that the Government has made 
some headway, both inside the Tory Party throughout the 
country and to a lesser extent among uncommitted voters. Let 
me quote the verdict of one Tory MP with an industrial con- 
Stituency in the south of England. It is: ‘I have lost support 
among some of my middle-class followers, but this has been 
at least balanced by backing from working-class electors who 
normally vote Socialist and who favour a strong line on Suez.’ 
It is not an exceptional verdict. There does appear to be a 
discrepancy between articulate opinion and opinion on the 
mass-level. 

This is not to deny, of course, that the Government has 
suffered by the conviction—which is held firmly and sincerely 
by many men and women—that its action on Suez is morally 
wrong. But here, too, politicians observe some change in the 
tide. By far the most momentous proof of this was supplied 
by Dr. Gilbert Murray. The announcement that Dr. Murray 
had signed an Oxford University letter broadly (though 
critically) supporting the Government was one of the most 
important events of the week. It had an effect that no politician 
is likely to gainsay. 

The shift in uncommitted opinion seems to have become 
measurable since the Prime Minister’s television speech last 
Saturday. It was an exceedingly effective piece of persuasion. 
Mr. Gaitskell’s broadcast was effective too; his attempt to 
divide the Prime Minister from the Tory Party evoked a 














“*When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide.” 


Milton’s sonnet must have been a great consolation 
and inspiration to countless blind folk through 
many generations. The G.B.I. has its own blind 
Governesses, and they are among the most cheerful 
of all its dependents. One is a writer of children’s 
stories which she types herself. She can also do 
dressmaking. Another, completely bedridden, of 
whom it has been said, “She is so contented and 
cheerful, it does one good to visit her”. She can 
read braille, and listens to her radio. 
others like them, are the concern of the G.B.I., and 


receive whatever help it is possible to give them. 


These, and 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


(For the benefit of Governesses and Private Teachers) 
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considerable counter-response. Fairly or unfairly, Tory 
opinion regards Mr. Gaitskell with much personal disfavour. 
It sees him as a politician seeking to extract political advan- 
tages from Suez. Mr. Bevan is looked on very differently. His 
winding-up speech in the censure debate has won unwilling 
admiration from his opponents as a display of parliamentary 
technique that was both formidable and magnanimous. As a 
matter of fact, it must also be recorded that Mr. Gaitskell’s 
position in his own party has risen steadily over the past fort- 
night. He has now established an ascendancy that is, to all 
appearances, more assured than he has ever had before. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE LETTER to The Times on Tuesday from Lords Portal, 
Alexander and Cunningham difficult moral 
problem, which fortunately seems now to be largely academic. 
These distinguished war leaders appealed for the postpone- 
ment of ‘public argument about the rights and wrongs of 
Government policy,” until after the fighting. ‘Cannot the nation 
unite at least temporarily.” they asked, ‘in wishing our forces 
complete and speedy success in the operation?’ People must 
have been greatly impressed by this appeal. But in the first 
place, as Sir Anthony Eden said, the operation was not a war, 
it was a police action. In most wars (though not the Korean) 
the object is fairly clear—to win. Over Suez the objectives 
were anything but clear and the best means of carrying them 
out were equally obscure. For the country meekly to have 
put its trust in the Government and to have kept quiet might 
well have done more harm than good. Public argument might 
influence the objectives of the operation—and very likely for 
the better. In the second place | doubt if it is any good pretend- 
ing to be united when you are not. In times of emergency it 
is reasonable to ask that minor differences should be forgotten 
so that the country may be as united as possible upon the 
major issue. But when it is upon the main issue itself that 
the country is divided, appeals for unity seem rather unreal. 
* * - 


raised a 


THE MANNER of Mr. Anthony Nutting’s resignation from office 
raises some interesting questions of political protocol. Mr. 
Nutting handed in his resignation on October 31—the day 
of the ultimatum to Egypt—-on the grounds that he could not 
defend the Government’s policy; but he deferred announcing 
his decision ‘in view of the imminence of military operations.’ 
Sir -Anthony Eden, understandably reluctant to present the 
Opposition with so knobbly a weapon, decided to keep the 
resignation secret. There are times when such a decision could 
be justified: was this one of them? Then, on Thursday, the 
news leaked to the Rothermere papers, the Mail and the 
Sketch. They published it the following morning. It was 
officially denied. In the circumstances, was the denial justified? 
It was also denied by Mr. Nutting himself. Was this not carry- 
ing loyalty to his former chief altogether too far? A Minister 
who has resigned, but does not wish the fact to be known. 
may avoid the press: or he may refuse to discuss the subject: 
but ought he to deny his resignation? Mr. Nutting’s deception 
naturally riled the Beaverbrook press. which had published 
his denial. It promptly turned his own weapon against him. 
On Monday the Express’s political correspondent, ignoring the 
fact that Mr. Nutting had resigned on the previous Tuesday, 
suggested that his ‘weekend’ resignation had been timed to 
secure publicity. A lie for a lie: an untruth for an untruth? 
* af * 

WHEN | WRoTr about A. P. Wadsworth here a fortnight ago 
I knew that he was very ill; and like everyone else who paid 
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tribute to him then on his retirement from the editorship of the 
Manchester Guardian | was hoping against hope that it would 
be a long time before I should write again in a sadder strain. 
But within scarcely more than a week he was dead. Well, he 
was a great man, as much for what he was as for what he did, 
without a false strain in him, and I am glad that he was able 
to learn what the world thought of him. He was a stickler for 
the truth up to the end, and not long before he died I had a 
letter from him about my note in this column, reprimanding 
me in mock displeasure for saying that he made tea for himself 
in the office. It was coffee, he protested; he had never sunk so 
low as tea. Since no error was too minor to correct in Wads- 
worth’s view, | correct mine now. A memorial service is to be 
held next Wednesday at 12.30 in St. Dunstan-in-the-West. Fleet 
Street, and the address is to be given by Professor R. H. 
Tawney, who, over forty years ago at his first university tutorial 
class in Rochdale. set Wadsworth on the path that led to his 
greatness. 
* * > 

FROM A TABLE in Hansard giving the number of murders during 
the last five years I see that in the thirteen months before the 
last execution in August, 1955, the number of murders com- 
mitted in England and Wales was 193. In the thirteen months 
after the last execution the number was 163. These figures, of 
course, prove nothing; but they are not without interest. 


- . * 


TO MEET, Dwight Macdonald looks like a less cadaverous 
younger brother of Uncle Sam. Nobody being talked to by so 
benign a character could believe that he wields his pen as if 
it were a stiletto. Having been often entertained by articles of 
his in the New Yorker, | heard with some trepidation that he 
was going to give his views on the British press, with particular 
attention to the weeklies, in Encounter. | am relieved to be 
able to report that he has let us off lightly: his comments are 
even flattering. He praises the Spectator because it tries to 
react to situations as it finds them, rather than to fit them into 
preconceived ideas. In the circumstances, therefore, it is un- 
grateful to take Mr. Macdonald to task for another article. But 
in his New Yorker review of Colin Wilson’s The Outsider he 
is less than fair to Kingsley Amis’s review of the same book 
in the Spectator. Mr. Amis, he says, ‘expectably attacked it as 
highbrow.’ I have looked up the review and find, as I thought. 
that it did nothing of the kind; on the contrary, it was one of 
the few balanced criticisms the book received. Mr. Macdonald 
also asserts that Mr. Amis ‘boasted that he had never heard of 
Kierkegaard.” Mr. Amis included Kierkegaard in a Lifeman- 
ship lecturer’s list of discredited, unread,or unheard-of authors; 
but as the list included Sartre, Nietzsche, Hemingway and 
Blake, it is possible that Mr. Amis was only indulging in a 
mild academic leg-pull. 
a” * . 


HAVING BEEN much abused by stern moralists for even admit- 
ting that ‘rock ’n’ roll’ had me tapping my feet far less defend- 
ing it, I felt much relieved to hear from a friend who works in 
a mental hospital that I am in good company. The difficulties 
of keeping acute mental cases amused are enormous, and occu- 
pational therapists who are allotted this almost impossible task 
are often reduced to round games and musical chairs. Faced 
with a particularly difficult and withdrawn group of schizo- 
phrenics who would not respond to the normal fare, this 
resourceful lady tried records from ‘Rock Around the Clock.’ 
The effect was instantaneous: the patients were jiving before 
the record was out. | should not wish to draw too many con- 
clusions from this story. So much, however. for the Bishop of 
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Woolwich, who condemned the music for its ‘maddening’ 
effect. 

* * = 
A FRIEND of mine recently gave me two examples of skilful 
adaptation of traditional nomenclature to political necessity. 


Waiting in Athens airport for the plane to Istanbul he noticed | 


on sale boxes of a sweetmeat called ‘Greek delight,’ and 
on arrival in Turkey, he found the mixture of diced carrot. 
peas and mayonnaise traditionally referred to by the name of 
the national enemy masquerading under the title of ‘American 
salad.’ What’s in a name? PHAROS 


The Irrelevance of 
Israel 


By ELIE KEDOURIE 


HE military action at Suez has been officially justitied by 
the necessity of keeping the peace between Egypt and 
Israel. But it is reasonable to assume that the operations 


would not have been so drastic and so prompt had the British | 


and the French not had themselves urgent cause to defend a 
vital interest and retrieve a threatened position. And the pre- 
dicament in which these two Powers have found themselves has 
nothing to do with the quarrel between Israel and Egypt. Had 
it been possible for them in July or August to prevent or revoke 
the expropriation of the Suez Canal they would not have 
needed now to invoke the Egyptian-Israeli clash in order to 
make good their claim against the Egyptian Government. It 
may be, of course, that in the end all will be well, that action 
taken now will have settled not only the Suez question but the 
Palestine question also. This may be, but is not yet. What can 
now be said is that a clear-cut issue, that of British and French 
standing in the Middle East, has been obscured by and involved 
with a quarrel the settlement of which may not, as is so often 
said, impart stability to the area, or help to improve the rela- 
tions of Western Powers with the Arab States. 

Too much has always been made of the Palestine problem, 
or, rather, not enough of the real situation which it portends. 
rhe argument has been that Zionism has meant the introduc- 
tion of alien, pushful immigrants into a settled conservative 
society, which naturally resisted the intrusion with force and 
violence. And, no doubt. Zionism did unsettle the country and 
deliver it over to violence. But it is worth while scrutinising the 
face of this violence. Some figures are apposite. They relate to 
the casualties inflicted by the Arab dissidents in the rebellion 
of 1936-38 : 


4 pril-Oct., 1936 Killed Wounded 
Defence forces te" 21 104 
Police J oe 16 102 
Jews .. - — a 80 308 
Arabs .. és = wis 195 804 

1938 Killed Wounded 
British . 77 216 
Jews 255 390 
Arabs 503 598 


There is a haunting grimness in these figures. They are the 
emblem of the creeping disorder of which Middle Eastern 
society for three or four decades now has been the victim. A 


rebellion which kills off those in whose favour it is raised at a | 


rate nearly double that at which it executes those against whom 
it is raised indicates a condition of society in which it is vain to 
expect stability, peaceableness, moderation. 

And in any case, the issue in Palestine was not one between 
the settled inhabitants on the one hand and a doctrinaire, 
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Advertiser's Announcement 


MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


JUMPED into the first railway compartment which 

seemed empty: my eyes fell on a book left on 
the seat opposite by a previous passenger. 

I took it up absent-mindedly and ran through 
the first lines. Five minutes later I was reading it 
| as eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. I learned 
that everyone’s memory is capable of fantastic 
feats; that an ordinary person if he has taught 
himself to control the way in which his brain stores 
impressions can memorise accurately long and 
complicated lists of facts after reading them over 
only once or twice. I thought I would test the 
truth of the statement. 


I took a timetable out of my suitcase and began 
reading quietly in the manner prescribed the names 
of about one hundred railway stations. I observed 
that, after reading them over a few times, I could 
recite the whole list off with hardly a mistake. 
With a little more practice I found I had com- 
mitted them so completely to memory that I could 
remember them in the reverse order and even pick 
out one station from the list and say which number 
it was, and what were the names of the towns 
before and after it. 


I was astonished at the memory I had acquired 
| and spent the rest of my journey on more and 
more difficult experiments in memory, and reflect- 
ing how this new control I was achieving over my 
mind would materially help me to a greater success 
in life. After this, I worked hard at this wonderful 
| memory system, and within a week I found I could 

recall passages from books and quote them with 
| ease; names, addresses and business appointments 
were remembered immediately, and in four months 
I had succeeded in learning Spanish. 

If I have obtained from life a measure of wealth 
and happiness, it is to that book I owe it, for it 
revealed to me the workings of my brain. 

Three years ago I had the good fortune to meet 
its author, and I promised him to propagate his 
method, and today I am glad of this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude to him. 

I can only suppose that others wish to acquire 
what is, after all, the most valuable asset towards 
success in life. 

Borg’s address is: A. S. Borg, c/o Aubane! 
| Publishers, 14 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, Ire- 
land. Apply to him for his little book, The Eternal 
Laws of Success. It is free to all who wish to 
develop their memory. 
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unsettling nationalism on the other. Had it been, matters 
would not have come to such a pass. It became rather, in the 
event, one between Zionism and Pan-Arabism. And Pan- 
Arabism must not be confused with the grievances of the 
Palestinian Arabs. It too means the unsettlement of settled 
societies, as well as a deranging and limitless ambition, for 
whom Zionism is only one obstacle and that perhaps the least. 
Assume that the Zionists had been defeated in 1948, and the 
State of Israel] had never come into existence, the game, as 
Britain or France has to play it, would still have remained, in 
its essentials, the same. The gambits may not have been quite 
what they now are, the alignments and alliances perhaps a little 
different, but there would have been little relief to those who 
expect so much from a solution of the Palestine problem. 

Had the invasion of Palestine by the Arab League States 
been successful the difficulty would have emerged at one 
remove; there would have been the spoils to divide, and Britain 
would still have had to take sides. And had Egypt triumphed in 
Palestine, would she have been less insistent on the evacuation 
of the Suez Canal base, or the annexation of the Sudan? And 
would a Middle East defence pact have been easier to nego- 
tiate? The illusion that a particular outcome of the Zionist- 
Arab League quarrel would be more favourable to this coun- 
try’s position in the Middle East than another has led to great 
tragedies. The Arab refugees uprooted from Palestine, and the 
Jewish communities uprooted from the Arab countries, stand 
witness to what may happen if quarrels are intermixed and 
exacerbated by each other. Zionism or no Zionism, then, Israel 
or no Israel, a power which has interests in the Middle East 
has to reckon with a condition of society in which extremism 
is endemic, and with a doctrine sustained by the infiniteness of 
its ambitions and the inevitability of its triumph. 
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Before 1914 the European Powers were always intervening 
in the Middle East to safeguard their interests. Their watchful- 
ness was constant and their tactics resilient. They knew that 
nothing could be settled once and for all. Nobody was the 
natural ally of anybody. What has happened since 1918 has not 
made intervention superfluous, patience and firmness less need- 
ful, or doctrinaire entanglements more profitable. Indeed since 
1918 the game has become more exacting. Anarchic forces have 
been loosed. and violence made easier and more attractive. It 
may well be that there was no alternative to this eruption. For 
a time Britain thought to propitiate the inevitable, but in the 
end found that the inevitable devours its worshippers. A wilier 
strategy, less anxious to ride on the wave of the future and more 
to cope with.things as they are, is wanted to do business with 
the inevitable, and therefore it will darken counsel to suppose 
that a settlement of the Palestine problem will settle more than 
the Palestine problem. In this game there is no settlement, only 
successive risk and transient reward. 


Hungary and Europe 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


[ve weeks ago, for the first time in history, a nation 


overthrew a totalitarian regime. Unlike mere dictator- 

ship, of which thousands have been overthrown before, 
totalitarianism aims not only to prevent its subjects from doing 
certain things, but to tell them what to do, say and think. It 
lays claim to their private as well as their public lives. It uses 
all the mass means of communication of the modern State to 
keep them permanently mobilised for the purposes of the One 
Party. It seeks to atomise society, to destroy all solidarity 
between individuals except within the One Party. This was the 
type of regime that Hungary had for nine years under Rakosi 
and Geré. This regime collapsed within a couple of days. The 
spearhead of the assault came from the very intellectual youth 
on which the regime had expended its greatest efforts, seeking 
for nine years to bring them up as the brains of totalitarianism. 

Some may feel that the Hungarians were reckless in defying 
Moscow. But this is not true. The first demands were the same 
as in Poland. But while the Polish Communists had the wisdom 
to yield to Gomulka, the Hungarian boss, Geré, clung in 
fanatical panic to power. When finally he did yield to Nagy, he 
had apparently already ruined his successor’s chances by 
calling in the Russians. Meanwhile the crowds preserved 
extraordinary discipline and unity. Then, on October 24, 
Russian tanks opened fire on an unafmed crowd. After that 
the Hungarian nation rose against the Russians throughout the 
country. No one can blame the Hungarians for not being as 
wise as the Poles. They were never given the chance that the 
Poles were given. They were given only provocation, treachery 
and murder. 

Certainly one must hope that the Poles will be able to pre- 
serve the gains of last month, that Gomulka will be able to 
give his people enough of what they desire without bringing 
Russian reprisals. But the Russians may not wait to see what 
Gomulka does. They have promised to respect Poland’s in- 
dependence. But Zhukov promised to discuss evacuation of 
Hungary with Nagy, and Soviet officers invited the Hungarian 
General Maleter to a conference and then arrested him, just as 
twelve years ago a Soviet general arrested the sixteen Polish 
resistance leaders whom he had invited to a conference under 
safe-conduct. So much for Zhukov’s word. Once the perjured 
marshal has got the taste of blood in him, what will hold him 
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back? One can only hope that President Eisenhower is busy 
thinking about that. 

If Gomulka has good grounds for anxiety, President Tito can 
hardly be happy. The Rumanian Communists have been to see 
him, and perhaps they will now, with full approval of their 
Soviet masters, make some fine speeches about Yugoslavia, 
and proclaim a few ‘Titoist’ slogans. They may even introduce 
Workers’ Councils of the Yugoslav type in Rumanian fac- 
tories, firmly controlled, no doubt, from the top by Gheorghiu- 
Dej’s nominees. Possibly the Bulgarians will do the same. 
Whether all this would compensate Tito for the destruction of 
Hungary is another matter. 

The role of Janos Kaddr, who has now formed a puppet 
government under Soviet protection, remains obscure. He had 
a reputation as a Titoist, had a bad time in prison under 
Rakosi, and joined with Imre Nagy at the beginning of the 
revolution. What threats or arguments or incentives induced 
him to betray the government, and how he made his way to 
Russian-held territory, and at what moment of the revolution, 
is not known. He now seems to be announcing policies of a 
‘Titoist’ type, even making the extraordinary statements that 
what the people has gained in its recent struggle will not be 
lost, and that Hungary will be independent. This he says when 
he is the guest of the Soviet Army, which appears to have 
brought several thousand tanks into Hungary, and has not yet 
finished destroying the remnants of the Hungarian Army. 

The Soviet Army did not make itself loved in any of the 
countries which it occupied in 1945. But nowhere at that time 
did it indulge in systematic, cold-blooded killing of civilians or 
execution of prisoners. At that time, too, it was possible to hope 
that the Soviet Union stood for liberation from Fascism, for 
social progress, and that when the aftermath of war was over 
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a better order would emerge. There were many in Germany, 
Hungary and Rumania, by no means all Communists, who for 
a time believed this. But after twelve years everyone knows 
what Communism is. The Hungarians overthrew it, and now 
they are being massacred and enslaved again. It seems incon- 
ceivable that the Kadér Government can find any supporters 
anywhere, except a few hundred security policemen bent on 
personal revenge. And the Russian troops will know that they 
are more unanimously hated than they have ever been any- 
where. Even their nerves will be strained. 

The connection between events in Hungary and the Middle 
East will perhaps be debated as long as the rights and wrongs 
of Munich. One cannot seriously argue that Britain gave 
Moscow an example to follow. When it comes to perjury or 
butchery, Khrushchev and Zhukov have no lessons to learn 
from anyone. Nor can British action be seriously compared 
with Russian. The Hungarians did not threaten Russia’s life- 
lines, send arms to rebels on Russian soil, and incite to hatred 
of Russia throughout a whole continent. They asked only to be 
neutral, like their neighbour Austria. The Russians did not 
take infinite pains to spare civilian lives: on the contrary, the 
revolution reached its height only after Russian tanks had 
massacred 600 workers and students peacefully assembled on 
Parliament Square in Budapest. The Russians have not agreed 
to let United Nations police replace their forces: they are too 
busy hanging and shooting surrendered prisoners and shelling 
hospitals with wounded childen to reply. 

Nevertheless there was a connection. The brief triumph of 
the Hungarian revolution last week gave the first opportunity 
since 1947 of political action to secure peace in Europe—unity 
for Germany, independence for Eastern Europe, and security 
for the whole continent, not least for Russia. These aims could 
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only have been secured if the West had paid a price to 
Moscow: to expect that it will ever be possible to win peace 
(which we have not known since 1933) without paying a price 
is childish. The price would have been the subject of long and 
tough negotiations. Last week was the time to begin them, the 
time for an imaginative but firm offer to Moscow from the 
West, the time for unity of America, Britain, France and 
Germany. Even in the last stage of the presidential campaign 
such unity was practicable—not agreement on the final settle- 
ment, but agreement on what to discuss with Moscow. At that 
moment the Soviet rulers were hesitating. Their contradictory 
statements, and the changing troop movements, strongly sug- 
gest that they themselves were not decided. Indeed, since Stalin 
died it is seldom that the Soviet leaders have been genuinely of 
one mind. But at this decisive moment the West was not united, 
and the British and French Governments were thinking only 


of the Middle East. By the end of the week Moscow had | 


decided on deceit followed by massacre. 

The real charge against Sir Anthony Eden is the same as 
against Neville Chamberlain. It is not that he is a ruthless 
man of force (he is no doubt as humane and peace-loving as 
was Chamberlain), but that he completely failed to understand 


the condition of Europe, that he cared nothing for the fate of | 


Europe. One can only hope that his policy may bring good 
out of evil in the Middle East. But even if it does, it will not 
atone for the blow to Europe, of which, say what one may, 
Britain is a part. The most that historians can now argue 
against Chamberlain at Munich is that he missed the chance to 
fight in more favourable circumstances a war that had to be 
fought a year later. But Sir Anthony has done more than this: 
he has lost one of the great opportunities of human history. 


Munich and Suez 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


; HEN there was Munich. I am sure that you will under- | 


stand that we don’t like discussing that.’ Those words 

were said to me two years ago, sitting in the former 

Gestapo headquarters in Prague, by a Minister in the Czecho- 

slovak Government, Mr. Dvorak. The very mildness of the 
tone in which they were uttered increased their effect. 

And what could I, a British citizen, say? As I turned to 


look over the rooftops of one of the most beautiful but saddest | 


cities in the world, I felt a deep sense of shame. I have had 
a similar sensation during the past few days. 

We may never know whether there was any association 
between the Russian decision to attack Budapest and the fact 
that it was preceded by the Anglo-French attack on Egypt. 
On balance, I personally consider that the Russians would 
have marched anyway. Certainly there is no comparison 
between the actual nature of the two actions. But, having said 
that, nothing can alter the fact that Britain’s moral position 
was destroyed before the Soviet offensive began—the Kremlin 
was able to attack under the Prime Minister’s umbrella. 

It is important for us to understand the full magnitude of 
the current events in Eastern Europe and their ultimate effect 
on the world. The assessment must begin with the fact that 
the East European Communist countries never were Com- 
munist by conviction anyway. With the exception of Yugo- 
slavia, they merely have Communist governments because 
their Communist rulers were brought in the luggage of the 
advancing Red Army in 1944 and they have lived in the 
shadow of Russian might ever since. Their people were and 
are bitterly opposed to the new and often unknown men who 
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suddenly became their rulers after the war. With varying 
degrees, and with the exception of Czechoslovakia for the 
reason mentioned, they have all looked in turn to the Western 
democracies—particularly to Britain—for moral courage dur- 
ing their long night. It is impossible to conceive what life has 
been like in the satellites without having glimpsed it. 

For instance, at Poznan last June a man came into the tent 
in which I and my colleagues had established ourselves. At 
the moment I was alone. In perfect English he explained to 
me that he had served with the Eighth Army and asked if 
he could have a few words with me. I offered him a drink, 
but when I asked him to sit down he kept looking over his 
shoulder at the door through which he had come. Therefore 
I suggested that we changed places. He looked very relieved, 
and raising his glass and smiling he said, “You must under- 
stand. For ten years I have been living in one vast prison. 
Now—for ten minutes—in this little tent, I am a free man.’ 

In the miles that I have travelled behind the Iron Curtain, 
I have encountered a hundred similar incidents. There was 
the nun in the Polish city who asked me if I were ‘He’ and 
then told me that the Mother Superior had told her to come 
and touch my hand—the fact that I was an agnostic did not 
matter. There was the woman in an East German city who 
said in reply to a suggestion that she might make her way 
to the west, ‘Leave—never! This is my city. It will last long 
after these people have gone.’ There was the Catholic priest 
who said deliberately whilst I was in the presence of Com- 
munist officials, ‘This is the new kind of martyrdom; the 
martyrs that live.’ There were many more incidents. There 
are also the miles of barbed wire, the microphones in rooms, 
and that unfailing symbol of Communist rule, the machine-gun 
nest mounted on tall wooden towers. 
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It was against all that, as well as against Russian domination, 
that first the Poles, and then the Hungarians, rebelled. They 
were able to do it mainly because Khrushchev shattered the 
morale of every European Communist when he posthumously 
assassinated the great god Stalin. It was as though the Pope 
had suddenly appeared on the steps of St. Peter’s and 
denounced Christ as a fraud and the murderer of millions of 
innocent people. The party workers were like parish priests 
who had to go down to face their congregations after that— 
no wonder they wept in the streets and lost any grip they ever 
had. 

By controlled and calculated daring, and thanks to the fact 
that they had not executed their ‘Titoists——and this is most 
important—the Poles have survived so far; and the Russians 
have had to have second thoughts. But in Hungary the situation 
soon got out of control—and there was only one answer that 
Russia could give if she were to retain her vassal. 

Thus, at this moment, when Communism’s full barren bar- 
barity should be exposed before all mankind, the Russian 
rulers are able to use the British Government as their diversion 
and make their own threats—that is the consequence of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s actions in our name and the chain of events 
that is following. 

It does not in any way detract from the other incredible 
follies of the Prime Minister. Nor, of course, does it entitle us 
as democrats to adopt the irresponsible course advocated at 
Wolverhampton last weekend by my colleague, Mr. John 
Baird, MP, of possible direct action—that is the totalitarian 
technique. 

Already the word ‘Suez,’ like ‘Munich,’ is going to have a 
shaming ring to British ears in almost every city in the world. 
but not least on the banks of the red Danube. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HAVE no shame in filling this column, at a time when 
| all our human and political passions are stirred, with 

the usual matter I put in it—information about destruc- 
tions and frustrations in England. One must retain a sense 
of proportion, and the tragedy of Hungary and events in 
the Middle East may cause the battle for civilisation on the 
home front to be forgotten. Does this sound a bit pompous? 
It isn’t. When you speak of England you mean not only its 
position among the world powers, but the roof over your head, 
the house where you were born, favourite bits of country, 
streets, churches and other buildings. At times of crisis, what 
is beautiful among them becomes doubly precious, intensified 
and more beautiful than ever to those who will lift their 
noses out of newspapers, even for a moment. 


OvER CANNOCK 

Last week I drove through some of the most varied and 
eighteenth-century-looking landscape in England. That is to 
say, through many miles of agricultural Staffordshire. We went 
over Cannock Chase to Hamstall Ridware, where a limestone 
church and the plum-coloured brick ruins of a seventeenth- 
century house are grouped on a grassy hillock; on to Bodley’s 
mighty Victorian church in pink sandstone at Hoar Cross and 
through the yellowing oaks of Needwood Forest to the ancient 
little town of Abbots Bromley, and back to the Potteries. The 
next day I went into the flatter county of Cheshire, where 
houses are half-timbered and almost every field has a round 
pond. Oaks and ashes abound, giving glimpses of red brick 
Georgian halls or the violent pseudo-Elizabethan outlines of 
Manchester manufacturers’ manor-houses. The modest charms 
of Cheshire are embodied in the market town of Nantwich. 
And here it is hard to say which is the greatest of its three 
attractions—the great cruciform medieval church in moulder- 
ing North Country Decorated, the rich black and white timber- 
framed houses and inns in the narrow streets, some of which 
are still cobbled, or the Quaker-like austerity of Georgian 
houses in pale-red brick. I keep seeing, in my memory, a long 
Georgian terrace near the church called Dysart Buildings, 
looking out through Virginia creeper and almost leafless trees 
on to a bowling green. The Sunday afternoon peace was 
deepened by the sound of children singing a hymn in Sunday 
School. The news that day was frightful, but seldom have I 
seen everyday England look so beautiful, and more in need 
of rescue from reckless local councils and chain stores. 


THE DESERTED PILLAGE 

I learn from the Faversham News that the famous Arden 
House, Faversham, has been left empty and allowed to be 
pillaged by gangs of children, so that now parts of the building 
are open to the sky and a plaster gable-end is dropping bit 
by bit into the street. Of course, the building has been scheduled 
for preservation, but no one seems to be responsible for 
preserving it. It was once the house of Thomas Arden. How 
one agrees with the remark of the Vicar of Isleworth, who 
said that ‘Demolition encourages hooliganism.’ So does a 
Preservation Order. 


The Spectator 

NOVEMBER 12, 1831 
THe GREAT CAUSE, SMALL v. ATTWoop.—This cause has begun, with 
very little probability of being terminated in the lives of any of the 
parties. The briefs and other written documents would fill a waggon. 
The depositions of the witnesses alone, which are neatly bound up in 

volumes, amount to nearly six thousand folios, 
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Beacons and Bulletins 


’ N the 19th they were off the Lizard, where the 

() ee of a Scottish privateer named Heming saw 

them, and hastened to Plymouth with the intelli- 

gence. . . . On the night of that memorable 19th of July the 

messengers and signals were dispatched fast and far through 

England, to warn each town and village that the enemy had 
come at last.’ 

In these words, a hundred years ago, Creasy reminded us 
how primitive communications were in these islands at the 
time of the Armada. He does not disparage the methods used, 
nor point out in a patronising way the advantages which the 
electric telegraph, had it been invented, would have conferred 
on our Elizabethan ancestors. He accepts the legend that 
the system worked well, which is the most you can ask of 
any system of communications. 

* * * 


For our knowledge of how the ominous and sensational 
tidings were transmitted throughout the kingdom most of us 
rely on Macaulay. Creasy relied on him too. ‘The progress 
of the fire signals is depicted in lines which are worthy of 
comparison with the renowned passage of the Agamemnon, 
which describes the transmission of the beacon light announc- 
ing the fall of Troy, from Mount Ida to Argos.’ 

Macaulay’s lines are capital of their kind; only perhaps 
Adam Lindsay Gordon could have evoked in the same way 
the undertone of galloping hoofbeats. But I wonder what 
actually did happen, and how long it really took for the intelli- 
gence fortuitously acquired by Heming off the Lizard to 
reach the farther parts of the country. 

* . * 
Macaulay, and legend, cram the whole process into one night. 
High o’er bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor, they started for 
the north, 
he writes of the beacons, which had already alerted the whole 
of southern England; and when the reader, his heaving flanks 
foam-flecked after another fifteen lines, learns that: 
The red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle, 
he assumes that Carlisle was put in the picture on the same 
night as bleak Hampstead, wild Blackheath and other places 
which, though by the standards of those days remote from the 
West Country origin of the news, were yet 300 miles nearer 
to it than Carlisle. 
* * * 

July 19, 1588, was not the climax of a period of suspense. 
Vigilance at sea had been relaxed in the light of continued 
Spanish inactivity after their rebuff by the weather and of 
rumours of an epidemic on board their ships. Effingham had 
discharged some of his crews; others had been granted the 
unusual privilege of coming briefly ashore; it was only by 
disregarding some of his Sovereign’s orders that he had kept 
his fleet in being. On Monday night many contemporary 
Britons were reminded of the difficulties inherent in construct- 
ing and—even with the help of paraffin—igniting anything 
which could fairly be called a beacon. 

In order to produce a red glare on Skiddaw, or on any of 
the other far-flung eminences mentioned by Macaulay, you 
must have some form of vedette or picket stationed on its 
summit and one of its members must at all times be on watch; 
otherwise ‘the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile’ will 
have burned more or less in vain. Is it a fact, or is it a fable, 
that in the summer of 1588 men were continuously on duty 





on every major hill-top, and that ‘the warning radiance’ 
spread over the length and breadth of the kingdom in one 
of the shortest nights of the year? 

No doubt some scholar knows the answer. My own guess 
is that, although the communities concerned may have been 
to the trouble and expense of lugging the requisite amount of 
timber and other combustibles up the hills, night-watchmen 
or their equivalents were only provided in coastal areas, 
and that the news of the Armada broke in Carlisle a good deal 
later than Macaulay suggests. 


” * * 


But why (as characters in plays used to ask, after unloading 
a huge slab of the plot which the author was incapable of 
conveying to the audience by less direct means), why do I 
tell you all this? What I intended to do when I sat down 
was to write an article about listening to the news on the 
BBC; for I have been wondering how many man-hours the 
population has spent doing this during the last ten days or so, 
and what proportion of those hours was completely wasted. 

It must be a high proportion. Many potentially world- 
changing events, some tragic and all disturbing, have happened 
in a short space of time; it is right that we should all be fully 
informed about them, and natural that we should want to be 
informed. But if the various news bulletins at 7 a.m., 8 a.m., 
9 a.m., 1 p.m., 6 p.m., 7 p.m., 9 p.m., 10 p.m., 11 p.m., and 
midnight (plus the two ‘crisis’ news summaries at 11 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. and whatever they do on television) did not already 
exist, would it have been necessary to invent them all? 

If we were back in 1588, or even in 1940, this string of 
bulletins would have been capable of serving a useful and 
even a vital purpose, for they could then have brought news 
requiring some action to be taken, as a matter of urgency, by 
practically everyone who heard them. That is hardly the case 
today. I have the impression that many households and 
individuals are news-sodden and are suffering from an over- 
dose of what is in effect a not particularly beneficial drug. 

I do not imply by those last five words that I regard even 
the worst of news as something which is bad for us and which 
we ought as far as possible to avoid assimilating. I only 
suggest that no useful purpose is served by listening, as a 
great many people seem to do, to three or four almost identical 
news bulletins a day, besides reading the newspapers in the 
morning. 

I well understand (for I do it myself) how tempting it is 
to do so, how our hopes and our fears combine to make us 
switch the stuff on; but if it was not there to be switched on, 
or if it could only be switched on twice a day, would anybody 
be any the worse off, and if so in what way? The same principle 
would apply if, by some strange aberration of the world’s 
destiny, the news became very encouraging instead of very 
alarming. 

I am all for an alert and well-informed community; but if 
this ideal can only be attained by arrangements which lead 
its members, in times of crisis, to spend an hour or more 
every day in a state of immobility and dejection (normally 
followed by an aftermath of lamentation or dispute), I begin 
to see what a lot there was to be said for the beacons. Their 
efficacity has perhaps been exaggerated; but there was at least 
some point in a certain number of people sitting for a long 
time in a state of immobility and dejection on top of Skiddaw. 


STRIX 
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THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


Sir,—That the fighting has finished—if indeed 
it has finished—is welcome news. (Things 
move so quickly these weeks, some getting 
more clear, some of them getting more obscure, 
that one cannot tell where one is between the 
posting of a letter and its delivery.) And, if as 
a result of it all the United Nations has, as the 
phrase goes, been ‘galvanised’ into a policy, 
that, too, is welcome news, But it is important 
that we should not be so delighted that the 
United Nations is doing anything that we for- 
get to ask whether what it is doing is sensible. 
One need not be a supporter of the Govern- 
ment’s late military intervention in order to say 
that the condemnation of the Israeli sans 
phrase as ‘aggressors’-—or in the popular 
metaphor of Parliamentary debate as ‘the 
burglars —was ridiculous. I do not deny that 
the Israelis, having lost confidence in the Tri- 
Partite Pact, crossed the frontier at this 
moment because a cold-blooded calculation 
told them that this was the most favourable 
moment for themselves and I have no wish to 
defend all that they did. But to talk of the 
invasion of the Sinai Peninsula as something 
analogous to a German invasion of Belgium 
in time of peace is ridiculous. 

First, the Egyptians over all these years 
have been continually claiming that they are 
at war with Israel and continually committing 
acts of war against Israel. What the Israelis 
have captured in the Sinai Peninsula is not a 
number of settled cities but the posts from 
which commando raids into Israel from Egypt 
or Jordan have been organised—posts which 
existed for that purpose and for that purpose 
alone. If the Israelis are now to be required to 
return within their old frontiers, it is obviously 
not possible to ask them to return unless the 
United Nations takes responsibility for seeing 
to it that those posts are not re-equipped. 

Apart from Sinai the Israelis have taken the 
Gaza strip. The Gaza strip was in no sense 
ever a part of Egypt. The Egyptians 
notoriously never made any attempt to solve 
there the difficult problem of the wretched 
Arab refugees, They preferred to keep the 
problem unsolved as an open grievance. It 
would be absurd that the Israelis should be 
asked to hand over the Gaza strip to Egypt. 
lf they are asked to give it up they can only 
be asked to give it up to a direct United 
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Nations administration which will, we may 
hope, at least attempt to solve the problem 
of the refugees, difficult as that solution may 
be. 

Where right lies as between the Israelis and 
the Jordanians it is very difficult to say. There 
is no sort of natural frontier. The present 
frontier is as arbitrary and unnatural as can 
be imagined. It is inevitable that a Palestinian 
Arab should object to a line which sep: tes 
him irrevocably from his home, his land and 
his relations. It is as inevitable that the Israeli 
should live in protest against a frontier which 
causes half of his country’s population to live 
within rifle range of enemies who are bitterly 
demanding his destruction. What is the just 
solution of the Israeli-Arab problem I do not 
pretend to know. Legalistic argument about 
who, in a given cause, should be called the 
aggressor has very little meaning. But the 
Israeli-Egyptian question is a wholly different 
question. Egypt has natural frontiers. It is 
only recently that Egypt has even begun to 
talk of herself as an Arab State. Her interest 
in the fate of other Arabs is almost self- 
evidently spurious. Her real interest, if we 
judge from Colonel Nasser’s writings, is far 
more to bring them under her own hegemony 
than to set them free from Israel. We can pass 
a clear-cut moral judgement about Egyptian 
raids into Israel which we cannot pass upon 
the confused tangle of the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict. It is important for the United Nations 
in its action to preserve that distinction.— 
Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Somerset 
* 


Sirn,—May I congratulate you on the critical 
tone of your leader of November 2, in which, 
with great. moderation, you suggest that the 
timing, and indeed the nature, of the Govern- 
ment’s actions in the whole history of the Suez 
crisis have been such as to convince the world 
that Britain and France have long been ‘bent 
on aggression,’ and that finally the ultimatum 
may have caused ‘irreparable damage to 
Britain’s international position.’ Events have 
now more than justified your fears. 

I have not, lately, been very much in sym- 
pathy with the political line that you have 
thought it right to take, and because of old 
association I am glad to find myself once 
more in accord. May I invoke a more distant 
past? Your present criticism of the Conserva- 
tive Party seems to me a line of which my 
late father, John St. Loe Strachey, would have 
approved. He would have expressed himself 
more forcibly, no doubt, for he was a keen 
and hopeful supporter of the beginnings of 
Collective Security, which he witnessed, and 
whose hopeful growth is now so tragically 
threatened—alas—by Britain. To the best of 
his ability he made sure that the Spectator 
should never stand for party interests in a 
narrow sense, and believed, in fact, that in 
criticising the Conservative Party as you have 
done, a newspaper ‘of opinion’ may, in the 
long run, serve the party best, as well as ful- 
filling its essential function in acting (the 
phrase is one of which he was fond) as ‘The 
Watchdog of the Nation..—Yours faithfully, 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Plas Brondanw, Penrhyndeudraeth, 
North Wales 
: * 
Sir,—As regards your leader ‘The Valley of 
Decision’ we ought to bear in mind the extreme 
danger of US policy (both to herself and to 
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others) which must have influenced the Prime 
Minister to act. 

Unless the US's interests are closely and 
obviously involved that country needs a Pearl 
Harbour to sting her to action. Will she sur- 
vive the next stinging” 

In international affairs the US has so far 
escaped from reality that she tries to clothe 
the UN with an authority that organisation 
has no power to exercise. Can any amount of 
continued conversations in UN relieve the dis- 
tress of such as Hungary and Israel? Has the 
UN shaped an effective instrument for action 
to bring peace with freedom and justice to the 
downtrodden and abused? We must sorrow- 
fully admit that the UN is incapable of any- 
thing more than pious talk in the present 
situation. 

I applaud the Prime Minister for his courage 
in taking action—for the moment for words 
is past. 

Christians, particularly, must shun the 
selfish, secular idea of peace. We should desire 
peace not only for ourselves but for those 
now under the heel of the tyrant and who 
have for long years been afflicted and dis- 
tressed. UN (as at present constituted) can 
do nothing for them because it possesses no 
adequate instrument of action. — Yours 
faithfully, 

VICTOR H, BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 

* 
Sir,—I entirely agree with the views expressed 
in your very fair and balanced article ‘The 
Valley of Decision.’ There is only one thing 
I should like to add and that is that the deplor- 
able events of the last few days may yet lead 
to good if they result in the formation of an 
International Police Force—by which I mean 
not a number of contingents from the armed 
forces of the various nations. but a truly inter- 
national body under the control of an inter- 
national authority. Only then can we hope to 
deter national governments from taking inde- 
pendent action to support what they consider 
to be their national interests—though it may be 
questioned whether even those interests are 
promoted by actions which arouse the hos- 
tility of most of the civilised world.—Yours 
faithfully, 
Cc. M. 
18 Cumberland Road, Kew, Surrey 
* 


Sir,—If we had been sincere in wanting to 
defend the Suez Canal, and not merely to 
possess it, we should have thrown a cordon 
across the Sinai Peninsula. One would not 
defend London from Westminster Bridge, but 
from Dover, Margate and Southend. We are 
revealed to the world as hypocritical aggres- 
sors.—Yours faithfully, 


BOWEN 


M. LE. LAMPARD 


2 Lexden Road, Colchester 


* 

Sir,—We, whose aim is to preserve among 
young men in our sixth forms a regard for 
honesty of mind and clarity of thought, find 
our country committed to these propositions: 
1. that an attack, delivered without declara- 
tion of war by individual States upon an- 
other State, is not war but armed conflict; 

2. that the bombing of a nation’s airfields 
with the avowed object of eliminating her 

air force is not war, but a police opera- 


tion; 

3. that these things can somehow be recon- 
ciled with our obligations under the 
Charter. 
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Against such evasions and abuse of language 
we feel it right to make public our considered 
protest.—Yours faithfully, 


P. BATEMAN, B. T. BELLIS, A. W. PALMER, 
A. H. PARKER, J. D. STEPHENSON, T. N. FOX 


Highgate School, N6 


ALL AT SEA 


Sir,—I have just read Mr. Alan Bullock's 
review of Lord Strang’s book Home and 
Abroad in your issue of October 5 with much 
interest. 

Lord Strang appears to have stated, ‘In the 
inter-war years, however, no clear policy was 
framed.’ 

This is misleading. In this connection I think 
that Lord Elibank’s brilliant diagnosis, ‘Reflec- 
tions on some aspects of British Foreign Policy 
in the period between the Two World Wars,’ 
which is on record at Chatham House, as well 
as Mr. Ashton Gwatkin’s lucid article on the 
Foreign Office which appeared in the Con- 
temporary Review of December, 1955, would 
be of interest to Mr. Bullock. 

Lord Elibank brought out very clearly that 
it was the abandonment of the ‘clear’ policy 
which had been pursued by the successive 
Foreign Secretaries from 1924 to 1931— 
Lausanne the ‘starting point of the war’ 
(Young, Stanley Baldwin)}—which precipitated 
the disaster of 1939. In this connection I would 
venture to refer you to my letter of October 
21, 1949, which the Spectator was good enough 
to publish, as well as to Sir Victor Wellesley’s 
letter of October 28, 1949, endorsing the 
accuracy of my diagnosis. 

Forgive me for troubling you, but I believe 
the point of the reorientation of our foreign 
policy resulting from the blunder of Lausanne 
—the release of Germany for her rearmament 
independently of the reparations due by her, 
the basis on which our foreign policy had been 
based since 1924 as a result of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s agreement with the French of 
July 7, 1924—to be of great importance not 
only from the point of view of the accurate 
presentation of history, but from the point of 
view as well of the accurate assessment of our 
statesmen and others involved for the disaster 
of 1939. 

Many authorities—Mr. George Glasgow, 
Captain A. L. Kennedy and indeed Mr. 
Churchill (Aftermath, pp. 458-459)—have paid 
tribute to the foreign policy of Mr. Macdonald 
in 1924, Sir Austen Chamberlain and indeed 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. They should not be 
confused with our unfortunate statesmen from 
1931 onwards.—Yours faithfully, 


WALFORD SELBY 


Lucas Green House, P.O., Greendale, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


DRIBERG ON BURGESS 


Sir,—l was somewhat surprised by Pharos’s 
description of Mr. Driberg’s articles about Guy 
Burgess as ‘flat.’ 

The story was, of course, unfortunate in the 
competition it had to meet by way of the 
news from Hungary and Egypt. Its factual con- 
tent was probably not so bizarre as some of the 
earlier newspaper speculations. 

But the discrepancies between those specu 
lations and the version now given by Mr 
Driberg are, it seems to me, sufficiently sensa- 
tional, and, as your contributor remarks, the 
subject is intrinsically interesting. 
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At all events, Mr. Driberg’s story was suffi- 
ciently compelling to make me take the Daily 
Mail—something I had not done for years.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. CLARKE 


21 Oaklands Crescent, Chelmsford, Essex 


THE FIRST RISING 


Sir,—Your correspondent Ian Fraser appears 
to be one of the neo-Calvinists whose feelings 
are all of guilt and a shallow sentimentalism. 
“We,” he says; think of Berlin now with sym- 
pathy, admiration and guilt. 

Now I, and the people of my acquaintance, 
feel none of these things for Berlin. It is very 
much the other way round. We have been wait- 
ing since 1945 for some feeling and expression 
of guilt from Berlin and the rest of Germany, 
for what happened there between 1933 and 
1945, 

May | tell of a little incident that happened 
one day last June? I was on a steam-boat on 
the Grand Canal of Venice, with an American 
woman sitting next to me. We were talking 


amiably of this and that, when at one stage a 
party of German tourists came on board, and 
one of them, a woman of about thirty-five, 
took the seat opposite us. She began to join in 
our conversation, speaking excellent English. 
Soon she was speaking contemptuously of 
‘these people’ (i.e., the Italians), When I de- 
murred, saying I had not found in them the 
greed and rudeness that she spoke of, she 
assured me spitefully that the Italians hated 
the English. ‘And so do the Germans. The Ger- 
mans do not forget that the English beat them 
in two wars.’ 

Of course, the proper answer was that what 
the Germans should never forget was that they 
started two wars, and that under Hitler, as a 
deliberate act of government policy, thousands 
of innocent men, women and children were 
arrested, imprisoned, tortured and massacred 
by German policemen, soldiers and civilians. 
With English restraint, I kept this retort back. 
| wish I hadn’t.—Yours faithfully, 


SUSAN MARSHALL 


Disley, Cheshire 


Contemporary Arts 


High Sea 


THe BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE. (Odeon, 


Leicester Square.) — THE GRASSHOPPER. 
(Everyman, Hampstead.) — UNIDENTIFIED 
FLyING Osjects. (London Pavilion.) — 
AUTUMN LEAVES. (Plaza.) — MAm’ZELLE 


PIGALLE. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 


IN The Battle of the River Plate Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger, the directors, 
producers, and script-writers, have mostly 
dropped their private idiosyncrasies of style. 
This is on the whole an advantage, for their 
films in the past have been rather too full of 
mannerisms, of personal quirks that often 
failed to come across, and here, though the 
treatment is more impersonal—almost a 
documentary technique is used—the result has 
more humanity, more warmth than usual. 
Visually, descriptively accomplished they have 
always been, and the enormous expanses of 
sea and sky can seldom have been used to 
better advantage; the antithesis of space and 
confinement—the wastes of sunlit water, and 
the clutter of prisoners, scarcely able to move 
—is used with great dramatic effect. And the 
acting, too, is almost without exception first- 
rate, the choice of actors excellent: faces, 
voices, manners, all authentic, with a magnifi- 
cent performance from Peter Finch as Captain 
Langsdorff of the Graf Spee, sound. 
documentary-style behaviour from the British 
captains (John Gregson, Anthony Quayle, lan 
Hunter), and a splendid few Latin moments 
from Peter Illing as the Uruguayan Foreign 
Minister. 

These good points are enough to make a 
stirring and visually a very attractive film. But 
the story demands rather more. The heroism 
on both sides, the whole scale of the action— 
the scale of bravery, of bluff, the size of the 
stakes—demand rather grander treatment. 
Perhaps we are both too near and too far 
from the event: too near for it to appear an 
epic, a piece of history; too far for the kind 
of authority that closeness and exactitude gave 
to war films during the war itself. We all of 
us know how the German pocket battleship 


was attacked by three mere cruisers, damaged 
enough to take refuge in Montevideo harbour, 
and, bluffed into believing an overwhelming 
force was waiting outside the harbour, scuttled 
by her captain. But only at moments do we 
sense the enormity of courage—in the British 
for attacking at all, in Langsdorff personally, 
in his final decision. Better achieved is the 
sense almost of comradeship-in-enmity, of 
sympathy across the distances of ideology, 
nationality, language and mere space—a thing 
seldom achieved during this last war, when the 
enemy was not a nation but a creed. 

The Grasshopper is a Russian film, brought 
to this country—at the Everyman, where 
usually we see revivals—for the first time. It 
is taken from a story by Chekhov and is the 
most authentic conjuror of the Chekhovian 
atmosphere I ever hope to meet, with exactly 
the right melancholy, the right delicacy, the 
exact degree of gaiety and sadness, the 
febrility, the charm. It is the first film of a 
young director, Sergei Samsonov, and is the 
story of a good man, a doctor, who, adoring 
his flighty wife, allows her a gay life in St. 
Petersburg and a summer infidelity on the 
Volga, while he works night and day to keep 
up with her expenses. When at last he dies, a 
victim of his own nobility, she turns to 
hysterical appreciation, and finds herself alone. 
The soft, almost brownish Agfacolor matches 
mood and direction—at once tender and ruth- 
less, compassionate and uncompromising— 
and the film is particularly interesting as an 
example of a type of Soviet film we have, in 
this country, hardly seen so far. 

Unidentified Flying Objects, the ‘saucers’ of 
sO many scares, are examined seriously: their 
possibilities, probabilities, occurrences, appear- 
ance, documentation. Factually interesting, 
but presented rather ludicrously through the 
experiences of one Al Chop. Director: 
Winston Jones. 

Autumn Leaves: hefty melodrama, with 
Joan Crawford; director: Robert Aldrich. 
Man’ zelle Pigalle: light idiocy, with Brigitte 
Bardot; director: Michel Boisrond. 
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A Whale 


Mosy Dick. (Warner.) 

Turoucn the windows of the Spouter Inn, 
Ishmael observes a sombre figure limping 
along the street; aboard the Pequod the hollow 
rap of unseen Ahab’s ivory leg keeps the crew 
awake. When Ahab appears, he is Gregory 
Peck, his grey flannel suit exchanged for 
nautical serge; and Ahab dies, not Melville’s 
but Fedallah’s death, spreadeagied to Moby 
Dick’s triumphant side. 

This, then, is the essence of Moby Dick 
as director John Huston presents it in ninety 
minutes: action booms, symbols only tinkle. 

Moby Dick, in T. E. Lawrence’s phrase, 
is one of the world’s ‘big books.’ It is Melville’s 
rambling, helpless fist-shake against Timé’s 
rolling stream. It is, there is no doubt, a work 
of art. And the film, two years and millions in 
the making, offers itself as complementary. It 
ignores a lot of Melville's philosophical 
soliloquies; it jettisons his cetological lore. 
What we are left with is a truly great whaling 
film, As a spectacle, it has beauty that is both 
savage and melancholy. The colour—a blend 
of black and white and Technicolor, a special 
process developed for this film—is superb. 

After a brief New Bedford opening, the 
Pequod clears from the port, and the rest, 
the great part of the film, is sea-borne. Life 
on board is built up in memorable cameos: 
the blacksmith’s flying sparks, the boiling of 
blubber, the shanties, the enervating calm. The 
great excitements of the film, the whale-hunts, 
are splendidly done. Some may be sickened 
by the encarnadined seas around the dying 
whales, but they will find the power and speed, 
the expertise of the hunt unforgettable. 

These routine hunts of the whales are so 
well done that the climax of the film, the 
chase of Moby Dick himself, is a disappoint- 
ment. It is admirably, excitingly done, but 
an episode which seems now to be merely a 
larger version of what has gone before. 

This effect is an inevitable result of a 
scenario which treats of Moby Dick as an 
adventure of the body, not the mind. Huston, 
who was co-author of the script with Ray 
Bradbury, the science-fiction writer, has been 
extremely faithful to Melville. Time and 
again the language of the book, a blend of 
Miltonic cadence and Yankee forthrightness, 
hits the ear. But in shaping the rambling, 
many-stranded work for the narrative demands 
of the screen and Technicolor, they have thrust 
into the background the most compelling part 
of Melville’s work: his sense of doom in a 
evorld he did not understand, exemplified, at 
the simplest interpretation, by the monomaniac 
captain and the indestructible whale. 

Not that these matters are neglected. The 
most complacent of cinemagoers should 
realise, from pointed remarks, that Ahab’s 
pursuit of the white whale has more than 
documentary interest. But they will get few 
clues as to what this ‘more’ is. 

This is one of the results of having Gregory 
Peck as Ahab. His choice is almost inevitable: 
a film which has cost as much money to make 
as this one has cannot risk losing it. Mr. Peck 
is a great draw all over the world, and so he 
has the part. As a sea-captain—as he showed 
us with his Hornblower—he is good; as surly, 
ugly, twisted, tormented old Ahab, he is mis- 
cast. ‘I'd strike the sun if it insulted me,’ he 
affirms, but we do not believe him. 

The supporting cast is brilliant: Leo Genn 
as Starbuck, Friedrich Ledebur as Queequeg, 
Marry Andrews as Stubb, Orson Welles (a 
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brief, top-heavy appearance) as Father 
Mapple, Mervyn Johns as Pegleg, stand out. 
But all these are as bridesmaids to the bride 
who never comes. 

It should be said that John Huston has 
given us a film worth dozens of run-of-the-till 
Hollywood and British pictures, But if a film 
sets out, as this does, to be a work of art, then 
it must be criticised as such; and, as such, it 
fails. The wild waves are so loud that we never 
hear what they are saying. 

DAVID STONE 


Anxious Week 


RAYMOND Mason, who is showing sculpture 
and drawings at the Beaux Arts Gallery, is 
an enigmatic artist and I found myself being 
reminded of the painter Fuseli. Like Fuseli 
Mason is interested in moments of suspense 
and disquiet when past and future collide. He 
discovers his figures, whether their surround- 
ings be the Boulevard des Capucines or some 
ordinary avenue of trees, at a point of un- 
explained crisis. The similarity does not end 
there. Fuseli’s art was romantically strange 
and personal, but in drawing and design it 
was fundamentally Academic—the late 
Frederick Antal has been able to show the 
extent of his scholarly debt to earlier artists. 
His extremely adept and nervous draughts- 
manship, whose quality has recently been 
much overrated, was also coarse and sub- 
servient to automatic conventions. Mason’s 
drawings have an obviously old-mastery 
appearance and suffer from the same crudity 
in the appreciation and rendering of form as 
well as in the invention of it. But in spite of 
this the energetic and masculine strange- 
ness and individuality of his work remain, 
particularly in the sculptures. I believe this 
depends not, as in Fuseli’s case, upon an 
essentially bizarre vision, but upon the artist’s 
habit of giving sculptural expression to con- 
ceptions which would appear to be naturally 
pictorial. A pictorial illusion is literally trans- 
ferred into three dimensions; this literal vision 
is clearly a part of Mason’s artistic personality, 
as the drawings prove. In a sculpture of a 
naked girl standing in a window, the glazing 
bars are realistically presented and there is 
actual glass. At the same gallery Michael 
Fussell is showing pictures whose dead colour 
and sluggish pigment bring true obscurity. 
Peter de Francia, who shares the Adams 
Gallery with Derrick Greaves and Edward 
Middleditch, is a very eloquent and expressive 
draughtsman, one of the finest of his genera- 
tion, and this talent is best fulfilled in a harshly 
modelled nude (No. 5). In other paintings, 
however, the harshness is excessive and I can- 
not sympathise with their spirit, however they 
are made. A painting called Garage at Lacoste 
shows a dogmatic brutality, which is absent 
from the expressionist distortions of a Soutine 
or a Kokoschka. These pictures lack compas- 
sion and perhaps in a week of widespread 
aggression one may be peculiarly sensitive to 
such a spirit. Anxiety is also the mood of 
Brian Kneale’s pictures at the Redfern, and 
here the mood as well as the insensitive 
eccentricity of the technique constitutes a 
mannerism. Kneale includes a painting of a 
bulldog, and it is disturbing, seriously disturb- 
ing, to find that creature’s pugnacious jowl and 
stupid and baleful eyes looking out from the 
faces of every other creature in the room. 
Here also are highly optimistic pictures by 
Christopher Wood, Frederick Gore and Henry 
Cliffe. Those who are interested in the private 
life of that most public figure Picasso will 


probably have discovered the biographical 
exhibition arranged at the ICA by his friend 
Roland Penrose. There will be and have been 
more appropriate occasions for challenging 
Mr. Waugh’s indexing of the artist’s status. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Spanish and Russian 


Tue three dance attractions on view in London 
last week were, in different ways, a denial of 
the conventions on which the ballet of our 
time rests. The two Spanish dance groups 
(Antonio’s and Luisillo’s) and the Bolshoi 
Ballet’s programme at Croydon depended 
for every bit of their effect solely and 
absolutely on dancing—a truism so obvious 
that it is in danger of being forgotten nowa- 
days. 

Perhaps this merely draws our attention to 
the fact that we have reached the effective 
limits of the one-act ballet; our system has 
accepted, if not always with full understand- 
ing, Fokine’s formula which requires décor, 
dance-style and music to be fused with the plot 
or atmosphere to create a really significant 
work of ballet. Throughout all the non- 
Russian systems we note for at least a quarter 
of a century a heavier stressing of the 
importance of sets and costumes, and an in- 
creasing casualness about the quality of music 
used; the two basic ingredients without which 
real hallet simply does not occur—inventive 
choreography and technically effortless danc- 
ing—are found in thinner and weaker distilla- 
tions almost everywhere. 

The enjoyment given by the Spanish groups 
derives from the clearly obvious dancing; the 
dexterity, the drama, the superb physical skill 
involved, reach out and embrace the audience's 
expectation. In the dark mud at the bottom of 
the subconscious of every one of us writhes 
a dancer manqué, and a display of physical 
ingenuities which are apparently simple but 
which we all know to be torturingly difficult 
to perform provides one of the truest of 
emotional stimulants. 

Antonio at the Palace Theatre continues 
with the kind of superb showmanship that 
put him, four years ago, over the heads of 
all other Spanish groups. Now he shows 
soloists, male and female, of a quality close 
to his own; many of the numbers are excel- 
lently choreographed and fitted with splendid 
music, sets and costumes. The males dance 
with terrible strength and grandeur, and can 
do so because of their unequivocal masculinity. 
Luisillo with a more modest venture (at the 
Princes Theatre) does more daring things; all 
the items are dance dramas using voices, both 
cante hondo and flamenco singers, lots of 
castanet playing, elementary acting, as well as 
the dancing. His females are a better team 
than the males; he himself is almost too 
modest, sharing the honours of all his big 
numbers with the rest of the cast. 

The Bolshoi Company's ‘overflow pro- 
gramme’ at Croydon showed all the principals 
and many hitherto unnoticed soloists in 
various kinds of divertissements. It proved a 
catalogue of delirious delights, the few flops 
simply serving to point up the excellence of 
the performers in everything else. It would, 
in this instance, be simply invidious to name 
names—if the Politburo will not feel offended, 
all that can be said is that the entire company 
danced like angels. The visit has served us 
with a feast such as could not previously be 
imagined, a feast of dancing which has 
awakened in us a new kind of hunger— 
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hunger of the spirit which can be assuaged 
only with large doses of more and more 
disciplined dancing of the purest theatrical 
kind. 

A. ¥. COTON 


A Modern Parable 


THe Goop WoMAN OF SETZUAN. 

Brecht. (Royal Court.) 
SEARCHING for a good woman, the gods find 
her earning her living as a prostitute in 
Setzuan, and they provide her with money 
enough to change her trade to that of a 
tobacconist; but no sooner is she established 
in her new shop than she is invaded by a 
horde of relatives, determined to share her 
good fortune. The episode is _ faintly 
reminiscent of the scene in A Night at the 
Opera, when the Marx brothers were joined 
in their tiny cabin by about a score of pas- 
sengers, stewards and sailors. But there is a 
difference: the Marx brothers made the scene 
suffocatingly funny; at the Royal Court it is 
only mildly amusing. 

Admittedly The Good Woman of Setzuan 
is not designed simply to have us rolling 
around in our seats; still, it could have been 
made much more entertaining, without 
making any concessions to farce. One trouble 
is that the audience is not quite sure how to 
take it at first (the invasion scene comes 
early); Brecht audiences tend to be divided 
between the dedicated and the suspicious, not 
a happy augury for an uninhibited evening. 
But the fault also lies with the production, 
which allows the minor characters—the mem- 
bers of the family—to try to establish their 
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identities; they make their entrances, and state 
their points, as if they were going to be 
important; and they are not. The result is that 
the first act drags—except in the encounter 
in the Setzuan municipal park, where the 
pace is attuned to the scene’s tranquillity. 

In the second act the pace begins to 
improve; and in the third, the cast—which is 
admirable—really shows us how entertaining 
this little parable is. It is a piece of inverted 
whimsy, a kind of Marxist anti-Peter-Pannery, 
with charm enough to keep audiences happy 
for months, if only the first act’s stretches of 
tedium can be eliminated. A frothy play of 
this kind is utterly dependent on its capacity 
to prevent audiences from beginning to ques- 
tion what it is all about—let alone beginning 
to wonder what is happening in Suez. It has, 
of course, its moral tags; but they are like 
those of a fairy tale, or an old melodrama; it 
is the treatment, not the lesson, that must 
hold us. 

There is a good test of its capacity to hold: 
when the characters advance to the footlights 
to take us into their confidence. Nobody minds 
in a melodrama if, when little Angeline has 
been delivered bound and gagged at the 
manor, Sir Jasper informs us, ‘Ha! The 
maiden’s mine!’ Indeed, we would resent it 
if he didn’t. And we ought not to mind when 
the good woman of Setzuan tells us what is 
happening, though we can see that for our- 
selves. If we do mind, it is because the play 
is not being whisked up to the level where 
we no longer resent breaks in the action; or, 
because we are busy trying to read something 
into it which is not there. This Royal Court 
production suffers a little, both ways, in its 
early stages. Otherwise, it makes an agreeable 
evening; and the last scene is delightful. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Missionaries and Others 


No journal would claim, I think, to have found 
a perfect solution of the problem of television 
criticism. Looked at from one angle television 
is merely a means of communication and some 
of the ideas that are broadcast deserve serious 
and expert criticism. But which of us is 
competent to deal with a new Menotti operette, 
a play by Chekhov, Act 2 of Swan Lake and 
a potted history by the Director of Chatham 
House of Palestine during the past thirty 
years? In practice, I think, the critic concen- 
trates on programmes whose subject he knows 
most about and makes up his column by dis- 
cussing programmes, such as panel games, 
which require no special knowledge but only 
profound human tolerance. The Spectator’s 
solution of appointing different people to 
review television for periods of about eight 
weeks seems to me as wise as it is merciful. 
My successor will, I hope, be attracted by 
programmes I have neglected. 

One of my predecessors, John Irwin, has 
challenged an assertion I made about the far- 
sighted and beneficent way the BBC used its 
monopoly. Can I give a single example? he 
asked. I think I must have failed to make 
myself clear. I was thinking entirely of radio 
and not of television. In sound broadcasting 
the Corporation has always had a deep sense 
of mission. Sometimes openly and un- 
ashamedly, sometimes by stealth, it has tried 
to create the tastes it wanted to satisfy. I do 
not think that the mission was so strongly 
felt by the BBC in television. In fact it seems 
to me that many good people in the BBC 
regretted the advent of television because it 
was a less suitable medium for missionary zeal 
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than sound radio has been. The appeal of 
television has been chiefly to those people who 
were formerly entirely devoted to the Light 
Programme, where most of the good had to be 
concealed. Perhaps the BBC cannot carry its 
educative zeal fully into television until it 
has a second programme. The danger which 
may arise is that having satisfied its conscience 
on the second programme, the BBC may use 
its first programme to compete directly with 
ITV on ITV’s own low level. If 90 per cent. of 
the public spend almost all their time looking 
at programmes which merely satisfy the 
present low level of taste, the social impact 
of television will be disastrous. 

ITV, in its search for the audience it must 
have in order to survive, can always outbid 
the BBC in the consistency of its frivolity. The 
only remedy, as I have urged before in this 
space, is to put pressure upon ITV and incen- 
tives before it, to raise its sights. It must be 
made to feel a social responsibility which the 
Television Act does little to encourage. How 
this is to be done I do not know. The terrible 
truth about television is that the BBC cannot 
compete with ITV merely by providing better 
programmes. The Postmaster-General, who 
has responsibilities in these matters, was him- 
self a broadcasting star with a huge audience 
in the days when the BBC had a monopoly. 
Suppose he were now the television doctor 
and ITV put on a rival show of health hints 
by Sabrina (‘you too can have a body like 
mine’). What would listener research reveal 
about their comparative appeal? 

Some readers must think that I have written 
too much in this column about Panorama. 
There are two reasons for this. It is the latest 
item that can be seen before this page goes 
to press; it also happens that Panorama is the 
most intelligent feature on either service, the 
one likely to be of most interest to Spectator 
readers and the one most capable of develop- 
ing the use of television for fairly serious 
journalism of popular appeal. I must therefore 
ask leave to mention Panorama again, for this 
week's programme, which dealt entirely with 
the terrible events of the week, was the best 
thing of its kind I have seen on television. 
Monty Woodhouse was allowed to talk for 
about ten minutes on the Middle East against 
a background of historical news-reels, George 
Mikes had brought back a film from Hungary 
that wrung the heart, and Woodrow Wyatt 
appeared in a lively and most amusing film 
of the American election. The cutting of this 
last film was superbly done. The BBC should 
seriously consider giving us two Panoramas 
every week. 

I went over to ITV to watch Brian Inglis of 
the Spectator opening the new feature review- 
ing the press. It would be seemlier to leave 
judgements on Mr. Inglis’s performance to 
critics of other journals—which one can do 
with confidence. The discussion between two 
Mancunians on the Manchester Guardian, 
which was incorporated in the programme, did 
not come off. I stayed with ITV to watch the 
news. The last item was another moving news- 
reel, At the end of it Ludovic Kennedy spoke 
one simple sentence about this concluding the 
news for tonight. Kennedy did not conceal, 
as a BBC announcer instinctively would have 
done, that the film had affected him as deeply 
as it had affected us. Here, I think, is the 
real difference between BBC and ITV news. 
The BBC announcer is a mere purveyor of 
information. The ITV newscaster shares the 
news with his viewers. 


JOHN BEAVAN 
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BOOKS 


A Lot of Learning 
By A. J. AYER 
Tims these essays* Mr. Huxley is very much 





himself. And by this I mean his conscious verbalising 

self: I know nothing of the ‘five or six merging but 
clearly distinguishable not-selves’ which he also believes to 
dwell inside him. All the familiar themes are here: Oriental 
mysticism, visual education, the comparison of human 
behaviour with the behaviour of animals and plants, the 
interest in sanitation, the sublimation of sex. And all the 
familiar tricks of style: ‘Genius is simultaneously inspiration 
and perspiration. It is no use inhaling unless we are prepared 
to sweat.’ ‘Specifically, should we follow the methods incul- 
cated by Patanjali, or those of the Hinayana monks, those 
of the Tantriks of Northern India and Tibet, those of the 
Far Eastern Taoists or the followers of Zen, those described 
by St. John of the Cross and the author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing?’ ‘O Solitude where are thy charms? But, O 
Multitude where are thine?’ ‘What amazing works of art 
have owed their existence to the horse! In ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, in Greece, in China and Japan, among the Etruscans 
and at Rome, in the battle pictures of the Renaissance, in 
scores of paintings by Rubens, by Velasquez, by Géricault, 
by Delacroix—what a cavalcade!’ When I read such passages, 
I am irresistibly reminded of Mr. Cyril Connolly’s brilliant 
parody—‘It is the shortness of our northern day that has 
occasioned the luxuriance of our literature. Retractile 
weather, Erectile poetry.’ And ‘What were they really like: 
those prototypes of Aryan passion, of brachycephalic amour? 
Were Cleopatra’s breasts such as “bore through man’s eyes” 
and tormented those early sensualists, Milton, Dante, 
Coventry Patmore and St. John of the Cross? We shall never 
know.” Apart from the give-away of the choice of sensualists, 
who would be prepared to say, on internal evidence, that this 
was not the master’s voice? 

But for all the self-indulgence, even at times the near- 
absurdity of his mannerisms, how generous Mr. Huxley is 
to us, and what a great deal he has to offer! These essays 
provide a fascinating range of information; we learn about 
sixteenth-century Italian music, the structure of the Chinese 
language and the principles of Chinese painting, the migra- 
tion of fish, the sadism of St. Dominic, the amative practices 
of the Oneida Community, which win Mr. Huxley’s warm 
commendation, the tragi-comedy of the socialist colony of 
New Llano, the monumental hideousness of the Mormon 
temple at Salt Lake City, the illiteracy of American children 
and the banality of the printed greeting cards with which 
they honour their mother, the relation between population 
and food-supply, which makes this into a golden age—not 
that the majority of people don’t still live in want, but a 
greater proportion lived in want in the past and the signs 
are that a greater proportion will do so in the future—the 
history of sewage systems, the etymological equivalence of 
work with torture, Professor Renshaw’s tachystoscope and 
much else besides. And all this information is conveyed in 





* ADONIS AND THE ALPHABET AND OTHER Essays. By Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
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the most palatable fashion: one thing leads naturally to 
another. Mr. Huxley possesses in a high degree one of the 
distinguishing marks of the intelligent man: the power to 
find similarities in things which are apparently disparate. It 
is the range, the rapidity and the unexpectedness of such 
associations that make his work exciting. He can be very 
funny too. In the essay on his visit to Jerusalem, which is 
one of the best in the book, he makes splendid game of 
Professor Toynbee’s history where there are forty-seven 
references in the index to Agis IV, King of Sparta, but none 
to Agriculture, where ‘Famine’ is a blank between ‘Muhammad 
Falak-al-Din and Gaius Fannius’ and where ‘One looks up 
Erosion but finds only Esarhaddon, Esotericism and 
Esperanto; one hunts for Forests, but has to be content, alas, 
with Formosus of Porto.’ And how well and characteristically 
the essay ends! ‘We walked out of the courtyard and down 
the narrow street. Bach faded, a donkey brayed, there was a 
smell of undisposed sewage. “In the year of Our Lord 1916,” 
our guide informed us, “the Turkish Government usually 
massacred approximately seven hundred and fifty thousand 
Armenians.”’ It is to this same guide that Mr. Huxley is 
indebted for the felicitous title of his essay ‘Usually Destroyed.’ 

In the embroidery of an historical theme Mr. Huxley is 
seen at his best. He is not so happy in his numerous incursions 
into philosophy. Indeed, he seems to have a flair for the type 
of misleading talk that philosophers, at least in England, have 
for years been striving to eradicate. Professor Ryle, for 
example, has delivered a powerful attack upon the assump- 
tion of even a single ‘ghost in the machine’: Mr. Huxley is 
perfectly at home with five or six. A great deal of subtle 
work has been done by Wittgenstein and others on the question 
of voluntary action: Mr. Huxley ignores it in favour of the 
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crudest animism. ‘Can I lift my right hand? The answer is, 
No, I can’t. I can only give the order; the actual lifting is 
done by somebody else. Who? I don’t know. How? I don’t 
know.’ Here Mr. Huxley is not, as one might think, com- 
plaining of being paralysed: he is putting this forward as a 
general truth. But what can be said of it except that it is 
manifestly false? Of course I can lift my right hand: I very 
frequently do. The idea that there is a pack of little men 
inside me, who carry out my orders, so that really I myself 
do nothing at all, is a muddle-headed piece of mythology. 
How are these little men supposed to act? Do they give orders 
in their turn to other little men and so ad infinitum? But 
things do get done by people. And if the little men can act 
directly, so can I. Again, Mr. Huxley reproaches Descartes 
for starting with the Cogito. He should have said ‘Cogitor’: 
‘my existence does not depend upon the fact that I am 
thinking; it depends upon the fact that ...I am being 
thought . . . by a mind much greater than the conscious- 
ness which I ordinarily identify with myself.’ But what sense 
are we to attach to the hypothesis of this superior mind? What 
proof is there of its existence? Mr. Huxley offers none at all. 
Elsewhere he proclaims that ‘the universe is a many- 
dimensional pattern, infinite in extent, infinite in duration, 
infinite in significance and infinitely aware, we may surmise, 
of its own infinities.” How does he know? And what is it 
exactly that we are permitted to surmise? What sense can 
there be in ascribing awareness to the universe as a whole? 
And what is it to be infinitely aware of something? I wonder 
if Mr. Huxley has thought these questions out. 

At one point he distinguishes between knowledge and 
understanding. Knowledge is discursive: it is expressible in 
propositions: since Mr. Huxley also holds that words tend 
to come between us and reality, he half-commits himself to 
the contradictory position of maintaining that knowledge really 
isn’t knowledge at all. Understanding on the other hand is 
immediate and ineffable: it is obtained in mystical experience. 
Now there is no call to question the value of mystical 
experiences: but ex hypothesi they are not informa- 
tive. And though he ostensibly concedes this, Mr. Huxley 
still tries to make them so. Thus he makes them the ground 
for his belief that the universe is one. But it is not clear 
how any mystical experience, whatever its intensity, could 
establish, or even be evidence for, this far-reaching statement 
about the general character of the universe. And what are 
we to understand by the world’s being one? If what is meant 
is that every fact is logically dependent upon every other, this 
is demonstrably false. And even the milder statement that 
every fact is causally dependent en every other is very 
implausible. For the establishment of natural laws depends 
upon our ability to restrict the field of our inquiries; if nothing 
could safely be ruled out as irrelevant, no trustworthy hypo- 
thesis could ever be found. Perhaps Mr. Huxley means only 
to call our attention to the mystical state of ‘seeing the world 
as a whole,’ to the feeling of unity that the mystic acquires: 
but on his own showing it would be a mistake to try to exhibit 
this as an instance of superior knowledge. 


Deep Damnation 


THE ASSASSINS OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By Robert J. Donovan. 
(Elek, 21s.) 


Mr. Donovan has written a lively and useful book. We owe it to 
a suggestion made by the American correspondent of this journal 
who is to be congratulated on his idea and is, presumably, not 
responsible for the odd order, neither chronological nor topical, 
in which Mr. Donovan tells his strange, eventful story. 
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That story is partly merely dramatic and partly of some deeper 
interest. Mr. Donovan shows the skill we expect from contributors 
to the New Yorker, in his narration of the accidents and incidents 
of the assassinations, successful and attempted. It might be thought 
impossible to retell the story of the most famous of all such plots, 
the assassination of Lincoln, and evoke fresh interest, but Mr. 
Donovan does so. He is equally successful with other less impres- 
sive stories, with the attack on Mr. Truman in Blair House and 
with the assassination of McKinley that put Theodore Roosevelt 
in the White House. 

The novelty of his book is the investigation he makes of the 
mentality of the assassins. Most of them were, in various ways, 
cracked. There was ‘King Dick’ who thought himself King 
Richard III and has the doubtful honour of being the first man 
to attempt to kill a President (Andrew Jackson in 1835). There 
was Guiteau who shot Garfield, who had, so the assassin thought, 
both cheated the Republican Party and Guiteau himself. There 
was the anarchist Czolgosz, who killed McKinley for confused 
ideological reasons. The interminable trial of Guiteau and the 
speedy railroading of Czolgosz to the death chamber were equally 
disgraceful to American justice. Indeed, Mr. Donovan does not 
think much of the way it works, as a rule, when the judges and 
juries are affected by indignation at the ‘deep damnation of the 
taking off’ of a President. The hanging of Mrs. Surratt (accused 
of being a partner in the conspiracy to kill Lincoln) was odious, 
a result of the malignant zeal of Secretary Stanton, though Mr. 
Donovan won't bring in a verdict more positive than ‘not proven.’ 
It is impossible to protect Presidents from madmen by hanging or 
shooting or electrocuting other madmen. What can be done and 
has been done is to guard the Presidents better. Lincoln would 
not have been murdered if the modern secret service precautions 
had been taken and one of the most interesting sections of this 
fascinating book is the description of the precautions that the 
Secret Service (not the FBI) takes. Not all Europeans have found 
these precautions unobtrusive or tactful, but the job is too serious 
for mere manners. But we may reflect on the truth that if the 
Puerto Ricans who wanted to kill Mr. Truman had delayed a little, 
they might have succeeded. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Back to the Cry? 


THe FABER BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN VERSE. Edited by W. H. 
Auden. (Faber, 21s.) 


Poetry Now. Edited by G. S. Fraser. (Faber, 15s.) 


WHEN The Poet's Tongue and The Oxford Book of Light Verse 
were published, addicts were delighted to discover so many 
unfamiliar and unsuspected pieces. Now Professor Auden has 
done it again, and shown that a good poet is the best person to 
select an anthology; for although the strong personal prejudice 
which a poet's selection is almost bound to show may have led 
Yeats astray, it seems to lead Auden infallibly in the right direc- 
tion. In the preface to his Oxford Book he affirmed that ‘light 
verse can be serious,’ and this maxim has obviously stood him in 
good stead as he confronted the ranks of American poethood. He 
makes us want to rush off and read the Collected Works of Edward 
Arlington Robinson and Edgar Lee Masters, veterans whose 
poems in other anthologies read too much like chunks out of 
Red Cotton Night-Cap Country to tempt further acquaintance. 
Robinson’s ‘Mr. Flood’s Party,’ with which the anthology opens, 
is not only a masterpiece, but a masterpiece unmistakably in the 
American manner. The preface emphasises how much sui 
generis this manner is, but also points out how utterly unlike 
each other the best American poets of the last half-century are. 
This admirable differentiation is breaking down, and many of 
the later poems in the anthology have much the same look and 
tone as the majority in the English anthology Poetry Now. The 
younger English and American poets are rapidly becoming 
indistinguishable, and with all the Schools of Creative Writing 
and exchange fellowships this process seems likely to go on. 
Auden, English to the backbone in this respect, has always 
believed that the good poet writes because he wants to make 
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something, rather than because he has to say something. He is 
never taken in by the pompous or the pretentious, and he gives 
‘big’ subjects their due in the same measure as littl—Thomas 
Merton, with poems on The Passion and such, gets the same space 
as Phyllis MacGinley, the winsome craftsman of American 
suburbia. When asked why he writes poetry, says Auden, an 
English poet replies, ‘For fun, and he thinks this attitude would 
be shocking to an American audience. But one feels ¢ would not 
so much shock as genuinely puzzle a good American poet. li 
implies an acceptance of a merely comfortable poetic voltage, a 
lack of the ‘blood, imagination, intellect running together’ which 
drove Yeats, and a lack of the sort of grim, captain of industry’s 
vitality which can be felt driving the American poets down their 
separate paths. They also want to make something, but their 
single-minded purpose is that of the young industrialist, not of the 
mellow craftsman. Their voices are various but all are authorita 
tive, as if each had made himself by grit and labour the recognisec 
tycoon of his chosen poetic product. No one could be more gentle 
manly than John Crowe Ransom, more mandarin than Wallace 
Stevens; Ezra Pound is the largest manufacturer of international 
antiques; Hart Crane runs the Detroit of hysteria, and Vache! 
Lindsay of rumbustiousness. Even delicacy and symmetry are 
turned out on a vast scale: beside Marianne Moore’s great 
Meissen: china works, Elizabeth Jennings from the English 
inthology looks like an exhibition of hand-thrown pottery in : 
High Street window. 

This industrial metaphor is not intended as a sneer, but 
now that American output commands respect. And it gives a 
clue to what is unsatisfying in Poetry Now. Perhaps a kind ‘of 
poetic trade-unionism oppresses the English poets, and inhibits 
them from taking advantage of their fellows or feeling starry 
eyed about their product. Certainly they lack drive, whereas o/ 
all the Americans one could without disrespect use Keats’s phrase 
—The creature has a purpose and its eyes are bright with it.’ 
The English tone is reasonable and uncontroversial; it dislikes 
provoking fury or enthusiasm, rapture or scorn, any passionate 
agreement or disagreement. It seems always to anticipate whatever 
the reader may be going to feel by implying: ‘Don’t think I don’t 
see that point too.’ Few of the English poets of course believe in 
anything, and they don’t (as did Yeats and as perhaps does Auden 
himself) make up for this by surrounding themselves with a great 
magic-myth of their own sacred belongings and experiences. They 
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would regard this as bogus, a setting-aside of day-by-day reality, 
and they may be right. But what is finally depressing about Poetry 
Now is the total lack of, as it were, violent and convinced 
bogosity, an absence of exaggeration and simple untruth. Bogosity, 
after afl, can be extremely refreshing and stimulating to the reader. 
For example in the American anthology a poem called ‘Never 
May the Fruit be Plucked,’ by Edna St. Vincent Millay, makes 
more impression on the reader than does any poem in Poetry 
Vow, although its author is probably not more talented than 
any of the English poets. Why? Because it is a graphic and 
darkly intense statement about the nature of love, obviously 
deeply felt and passionately held, but which strikes one none the 
less as being quite false. No doubt if—like Blake’s ‘The Clod and 
the Pebble’—it struck one equally forcibly as being true, it would 
be even better, but the point is that the poem is a sort of cry, 
which reaches us strongly, and moves though it may not convince 
us. But I get the impression that most of the poets in Poetry Now 
would think it rather absurd merely, because its point of view 
was not sensibly resubmitted to a process of scrutiny and revalua- 
tion. Probably the poet was not the person to do that kind of 
thing, and would she have been a better poet if she had? 

The treatment of love in the poems of Poetry Now is reveal- 
ing. It is mentioned in subtle, just, humorous, mildly comical, 
self-depreciatory, discerning ways. The tone is that of the intelli- 
gent man in the bar who has seen a good deal of it one way and 
inother, whose experience and fancy are prurient enough to be 
reassuringly human, and who knows that it takes all sorts to 
make a world. This is in the end rather repellent. The oily surface 
is only broken by a ripple of desperation in a poem by John 
Wain. One longs for the cracked unease of Stevie Smith, and the 
richly topographised wretchedness, guilt, and joy that John 
Betjeman conveys on this topic. (Neither poet is represented.) 
Perhaps love is not a fair touchstone by which to assay Poetry 
Vow. Certainly the best poems here—Anne Ridler on pictures, 
Philip Larkin on photograph albums, Diana Witherby on child- 
hood—are not about it. When do we get back to the cry? 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Apes, Giants and Men 


MEETING PreHistoriIc Man. By G. H. R. von Koenigswald. 
(Thames and Hudson, 21s.) 

[HIs year, the centenary of the finding of the first example of 
Neanderthal man near Diisseldorf, is an appropriate occasion for 
a book describing the discovery of fossil men and apes in the 
hundred years that have elapsed since Fuhlrott and Schaafhausen 
thought that the Neanderthal skeleton was that of a primitive 
forerunner of man and Virchow insisted that it was a pathological 
Cossack who perished in 1814. This book, by a distinguished 
palzontologist who is now Professor at Utrecht, rises very well 
to this occasion. Do not be put off by the title; here is an authorita- 
tive account of the discoveries, controversies and relevance of the 
finds of apes, giants and men from China to Java and East Africa. 
Professor von Koenigswald has himself travelled extensively in 
all these parts of the world and many of the Javanese discoveries 
were made by himself or his colleagues. He it was who discovered 
the Chinese and Java giants; Meganthropus palwojavanicus has 
been estimated as 8 ft. 3 in. high and Gigantopithecus (the China 
giant) as 11 ft. 6 in., but, says von Koenigswald, ‘this naturally is 
pure fancy ...’ any reliable calculation of their heights must 
await the discovery of long bones. 

He writes freshly and vigorously and gives us delightful 
vignettes of the Javanese countryside, of himself hunting for 
dragons’ bones in Chinese apothecaries’ shops, and of the people 
with whom he worked and came into contact—the crusty Dubois, 
for example, discoverer of Pithecanthropus I, who could not 
tolerate any other Javanese discoveries, Davidson Black slumped 
dead over his desk in March, 1934, the skull of Peking Man in 
his hand, Weidenreich working away in America after the Peking 
skulls had been lost (they are still lost) in China, while von 
Koenigswald himself was a Japanese prisoner of war. Most 
amusing of all is a splendid portrait of that amazing man, the 
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scientifically reputable, and readable, science-fiction novel yet 
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has been a recent cause for lamentation. Further Outlook 
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best-known European in south-east Asia before the war, Dr. van 
Stein Callenfels, who only had his hair cut once a year (on the 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo), weighed twenty-four stone 
and drank twenty bottles of beer and two bottles of Hollands gin 
a day—a legendary figure long before his death, and now indeed 
a raksasa. 

Von Koenigswald gives a short and clear account of the Pilt- 
down forgery and its unmasking; he seems certain that it was 
organised by Charles Dawson and says, ‘It is certainly not nice to 
accuse a dead man who cannot defend himself, but everything 
points to his responsibility for the forgery.’ He has some interest- 
ing things to say about Upper Paleolithic art, and interprets the 
bird in the famous Lascaux scene as a soul-bird, drawing parallels 
from modern south-east Asian peoples. 

This book is a well-written and sound introduction to certain 
aspects of the story of prehistoric man. It does not intend to be 
comprehensive; there is little about Broom’s work, for example, 
nothing about Fontechévade, little about Swanscombe, and Upper 
Palzolithic man is only very lightly touched on. But for the areas 
where the author has worked it is excellent and there is no com- 
parable account of the Asiatic discoveries available. The illustra- 
tions are good. The book, however, needs a map showing the 
localities mentioned in the text and a short list of books for 
further reading. 


GLYN E. DANIEL 


Sea-Drifts of Life 
THE OPEN Sea. By Alistair Hardy. (Collins New Naturalist Series 
30s.) 

THE editors of a book who say they believe it to be the greatest 
general work on the subject ever written must be exceptionally 
sure of themselves and their author or else exceptionally foolish 
In this case their surety is justified. They are talking about a 
unique book. The subject cannot be reckoned among the most 
popular. It concerns the biology of plankton, those dust-like 
wandering organisms on which fish pasture throughout the water- 
laden two-thirds of the world. The little plants and animals exist 
in countless billions, drifting, twitching and jigging in currents 
and deeps without apparent kinship with life on land. It is only 
when Professor Hardy begins to parade his energetic specks 
group by group in rank and phyla from microscopic diatoms to 
those mighty mobile molluscs called squid that the lay reader 
becomes aware that life was indeed cradled in salt water and its 
chemicals still flow in his blood. 

All this is expressed justly, carefully but imaginatively in words 
by the author and visually by the electronic flash photographs 
of Dr. Douglas Wilson. Professor Hardy has also painted many of 
the plates in a manner that should persuade the editors of this 
series to abandon some of the coloured photographs they have 
used usefully but for too long. 
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In many respects the book is a vindication of the work of an 
almost forgotten man, the late Professor Walter Garstang of 
Leeds. Garstang was an impish, highly imaginative zoologist who 
stated, contrary to the opinions of his day, that evolution took 
place not only through adult forms of life but also through larva! 
stages. He taught that the world was girdled by sea-drifts of 
organic sparks, ripe for development. These are the young of the 
hydroids, the brittle stars, the ephyra of jellyfish and larve of a 
hundred other creatures. in the teeming, urgent life of plankton. 

Garstang died a disappointed man, his ideas mostly ignored. 
But he was fortunate in his son-in-law, the author of this book 
who has reaffirmed and illustrated, beautifully, what most 
embryologists now believe. 

JOHN HILLABY 
Scatacracks 
THE PHceNIxX Book OF MODERN AMERICAN Humovr. Edited by 
Michael Barsley. (Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.) 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post Humour. Edited by John Bailey. 
(Elek, 15s.) 

MOoneEY FOR JAM. By Daniel Pettiward. (Perpetua, 10s. 6d.) 
FUNNILY ENouGH. By John D. Sheridan. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 
CaTACROK! By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 15s.) 
THESE five books romp over pretty well the whole field of con- 
temporary humour. For your choice there is the sophisticated, the 
fey, the corny, the lunatic, the erudite, and the joke thought up 
in the bath. Of the two anthologies The Phwnix Book of Modern 
American Humour, edited by Michael Barsley, offers the more 
substantial fare, containing as it does contributions of reasonable 
length from all the most celebrated side-splitters in the States 
Twenty-six of them are represented here, and though the con- 
noisseur will find little to surprise him, re-acquaintance with the 
works of the masters is never less than pleasant. The Saturday 
Evening Post Humour consists of snippets extracted from that 
paper by John Bailey, and it is a much more scrappy affair. 
Largely concealed in a dense international fog, the local jokes, 
not to mention the acres of doggerel verse, conspire to make the 
reader skip rather than dip. Still, there are one or two Nash- 
McGinley plums to be picked. 

Now to Daniel Pettiward, who once shared the delusion 
suffered by so many people that in order to be a humorous 
artist one has to be able to draw. On studying modern humorous 
periodicals, however, he discovered that not only are much the 
same jokes on much the same subjects reiterated, but that these 
are frequently illustrated by what he calls Non-Artists, in other 
words people who can only, and then at a pinch, draw the back 
view of a cat. His book Money for Jam instructs those whose 
ineptitude with the pencil precludes them from getting thei 
superb witticisms published, how to overcome their disability. 
A nicely crazy script parodying a textbook, and some zany draw- 
ings which, for all their folly, are just practical enough to intrigue 
the baffled non-artist joker, makes this a wonderfully funny book. 

John Sheridan’s Funnily Enough, on the other hand, is not 
funny so much as inexplicably moving. In this collection of essays 
everything his pen dwells upon, be it goldfish, carol-singers or 
washing on the line, is invested with an infinitely touching quality. 
He contemplates human nature with love and respect and does 
not believe we shall be ridiculous for ever. Though he here con- 
centrates on the insignificant, a strong faith in the eternal verities 
underlies all his observations, even on the changing of a tyre or 
the durability of a bowler hat; and he writes so beautifully that 
each essay, frivolous though it be on the surface, strangely wrings 
the heart. 

Robert Graves’s humour is of an intellectual brand. Catacrok! 
is a collection of his soi-disant humorous pieces, though a number 
of them are what the fly-leaf calls ‘macabre flights of fancy’ and 
a number are hard to categorise. As a story-teller Mr. Graves 
excels, particularly when he is concerned with the gruesome; 
as a humorist his appeal is strictly limited. There is much bril- 
liance but not an ounce of nonsense in him. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Fan’s Eye View 
THE Sweet Science. By A. J. Liebling. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
Most books about boxing are either written by the fighters 
themselves, usually in the days of retirement, or by outstanding 
promoters, managers or the what-have-you among those who get 
a livelihood from fisticuffs. Here, and probably for the first time, 
we have a volume by the common or garden fan. 

Mr. Liebling is a dyed-in-the-wool boxing fanatic, who admits 
buying a thirty-dollar ticket to see Rocky Marciano dispose of 
Jersey Joe Walcott in Chicago in two minutes and twenty-five 
seconds, and who not only watches big fights with tremendous 
enthusiasm, but goes to the training camps, the weigh-ins and 
even haunts the hotels used by the champs when they come into 
town for a fight. Undoubtedly the author knows his boxing. 
What is more, he has a spicy sense of humour, keen observation, 
and the gift of portraying the rich characters that make up the 
rank and file of the sport in their quaint colours. He is also a 
student of fight literature and has fully digested Boxiana and like 
tomes of the prize-ring days. He regards Pierce Egan as the greatest 
writer about the ring who ever lived—I can’t fault him on this 
point—and usually makes a comparison quote from him at the 
commencement of each of his lively chapters. 

Mr. Liebling is also a literary actor. He likes to present him- 
self as the poor misguided fan who believes everything he reads 
in the sporting press about a forthcoming fight, pays out good 
money to see it, and suffers all the discomforts and disillusion- 
ments contained in the going to and coming from a boxing show. 
Yet, beneath, he gives the feeling that although he may be on the 
outside looking in, he has no false ideas about what is happening 
on the inside. Most of the bouts he describes in such witty yet 
authentic fashion are postwar, about such famous personalities 
as Joe Louis, Ray Robinson, Archie Moore, Joey Maxim and 
many more familiar to British fight fans, including the afore- 
mentioned Rocky and Jersey Joe. 

So far I've not written a book about boxing, but, if I ever did, 
this is the sort of book I should like to write. LEN HARVEY 


Gertrude Bell 


DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT. By Josephine Kamm. (The Bodley 
Head, 10s. 6d.) 
THis is the biography of that remarkable Englishwoman, 
Gertrude Bell, written in a simple style for the younger genera- 
tion. It is entirely right that this should be done since Gertrude 
Bell was the kind of woman whose life and achievements should 
provide inspiration for those who follow after her. Scholar, 
archeologist, poet, explorer, and distinguished servant of the State, 
perhaps her most enduring claim to fame lies in the part she played 
in building the modern Kingdom of Iraq and in the influence 
she exerted over British policy in that country and towards the 
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Arabs in general. No one has yet managed to explain why an 
affinity should exist between two races as different as the British 
and the Arabs, but that this is so is undeniable, and it may even 
on occasions have blinded us to the less attractive aspects of the 
Arab character. Gertrude Bell felt this affinity more than most 
and was in return loved and respected by the Arabs to a quite 
unusual degree. 

Sir John Glubb in his preface to this book writes that Gertrude 
Bell most impressed him by her intellectual brilliance. The reader, 
however, is more likely to be struck by her outstanding courage; 
a courage which gained her high renown as a mountaineer in the 
Alps, and which carried her alone across Arabia at a time when 
desert travel was hazardous enough for a man, let alone for a 
solitary white woman with only an Arab guide. Since it is this 
superb courage which will most inspire the young, it is unfortunate 
that Mrs. Kamm devotes all too little space to the hardships and 
dangers of Gertrude Bell’s journeys in the desert, and an undue 
proportion to her experiences at school and the university which, 
if unusual for a girl of her time, are nothing out of the ordinary 
today. JAMES LUNT 


A Man on Rockall 


PINCHER MakrRTIN. By William Golding. (Faber, 15s.) 


PINCHER MarTIN is a naval officer who, after the torpedoing of 
his ship, drifts aimlessly about in the Atlantic for some hours 
before being cast up on a small, barren, isolated rock. Here he 
survives for several days, living off mussels and sea-anemones and 
doing what little he can to increase his chances of rescue, until 
madness, delirium and (presumably) death overcome him. Except 
for a last chapter dealing with the recovery of his body, the novel 
is a record of his thoughts, his memories, his few positive actions, 
what he sees and what he thinks he sees. 

All these things are described with the utmost inventiveness, 
assurance and power. One wave is much like another, one view 
of the sea from a fixed point is much like another, the sensations 
of a man in mortal danger and a great deal of the time in mortal 
terror cannot but be appallingly restricted and repetitive, but 
Martin’s nightmare is self-perpetuating: it spirals, never circles. 
As it progresses it reveals Martin’s life as that of a ruthless 
despoiler (pincher?) of the cherished possessions of others, a help- 
less victim of his own greed and selfishness, and yet we are left in 
no doubt that what we are being shown is the pathetic shabbiness 
of humanity in general. At the end, in the teeth of his own childish 
protests, something divine seems to take charge of Martin and 
show him the paradox of ‘a compassion that was . Without 
mercy.’ The last sentence of the book shows the mysterious extent 
of that compassion. 

To discuss Pincher Martin in such terms is at least to indicate 
the force of its impact, the seriousness with which it requires to 
be taken. No reader will soon forget the world it reveals. But it 
is the narrowness and remoteness of that world, whatever its 
status, which rob the novel of the univérsality it appears to claim. 
Although Martin is in some sense doing duty for man, the context 
of this performance is too remote from the world of men to 
excite that continuous recognition and self-recognition upon 
which depends the novelist’s power to persuade. The brilliance of 
the many nightmare passages is too akin to that brilliance which 
we attribute, implying a reservation about the significance of what 
is being done, to the triumphant solution of technical difficulty. 
One admires, one is impressed; but it is only when Martin is 
shown. as actively human—working out his chances, erecting a 
pillar of rocks to draw the notice of any passing ships, treating 
himself for fever—that one in the fullest sense sympathises. To 
put it in another way, Martin is most interesting when he nearly 
approaches the condition of those other Crusoes, the schoolboys 
of Mr. Golding’s terrifying and haunting Lord of the Flies. 

Every review not just done for the guineas is among other things 
an impertinence, for it is bound to imply that the reviewer knows 
better than his author what he ought to be doing. I hope Mr. 
Golding will forgive me if I ask him to turn his gifts of originality, 
of intransigence, and above all of passion, to the world where we 
have to live. KINGSLEY AMIS 
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curtains were 


always drawn” 


says the N.S.P.C.C. inspector 





“A Schools Inquiry Officer called us in on a case that 
was puzzling him. A boy hadn’t been to school for some 
time—and his home seemed to be shut up. Now the 
N.S.P.C.C. always investigates a report of this sort, so J 
helped the Officer to make some inquiries. 

Eventually, we found out that the lad was stil! ai home, 
ind managed to get into the house. It was a basement 
lat, soaking with damp, ankle deep in litter and inde- 
scribably filthy. The boy had been kept in darkness for 
months as the curtains had been drawn to stop neigh- 
bours looking in; he was suffering from scabies and 
malnutrition. It seemed like a case for drastic action, 
but after talking to the mother we soon realised that she 
was mentally ill and not really responsible for her 
actions. So we got things moving right away. The 
mother went willingly to a home for nervous disorders 
as a voluntary patient. Her one request was that the 
Inspector should accompany her to answer any questions 
that arose. And the boy? He’s under the care of the 
Children’s Officer for the time being. He’s settled in 
wonderfully and made a lot of friends. You might call 
{ a mystery tale—with a happy ending. 

Cases like this—an actual case on the file the 
N.S.P.C.C.—are dealt with frequently by the Society. 
But the scope of the Society’s work is very much wider 
than cases of cruelty or gross neglect; if the Society can 
do anything at any time to help children whose welfare, 
happiness or future is in jeopardy, it wiil do so. 

This vital humanitarian work depends on your subscrip- 
tions and support—and the need is urgent. Please send 
your contributions to 


The Director 


N-S-P-C-C 


Room 52, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 
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New Novels 


AMATEUR author-lecturers who make a practice of referring to 
the novel as an ‘art form’ and to novelists (including by implica- 
tion themselves) as ‘creative artists’ can proceed with great con- 
fidence. But very little harm is done. The momentarily most 
impressed of their listeners soon discover, when they set out to 
write fiction, how much truth there is in the old saw, ‘With all 
technique and no tale the novelist is bound to fail.’ He may fail, 
in the first place, to get his novel published; or, if it is published, 
may fail to find that a paucity of purchasers has assured him a 
Tepetition of the experience. 

‘Excuse me, your technique’s showing’ is not a thing to say 
to William Sansom. His art sometimes consists in revealing his 
art. That is why other novelists, repressing a temptation to have 
a shot at getting some of his effects, can take such pleasure in 
his work. His tale is often worthy of his technique. In The 
Loving Eye (Hogarth, 13s. 6d.) the tale is strong and simple 
enough to support anything with which the author chooses to 
decorate it. He introduces us to Matthew Ligne, an ulcerated 
dilettante (said to be an expert in market research, business con- 
sultant—that sort of thing—but we don’t believe it) who lives 
in Kensington with a ‘resting’ actor as his attendant. Matthew’s 
hobby for the moment is innocent voyeurism. Through his 
binoculars he constantly surveys the strange flora and fauna of 
the gardens between the houses. His eye is caught by a newcomer 
in the house opposite to his own—a young woman. Speculation 
about her leads to obsession with her and, by way of a ‘Night 
Spot’ and a dismembering murderer, to marriage. The ‘loving 
eye’ of the title may be Matthew’s, but it is the loving eye and 
perfect ear of William Sansom that make this novel a delight. 
Through this eye we see with preternatural clarity the world- 
behind-the-houses; empty restaurants and office blocks blazing 
with light in the early morning (below the windows are the scrub- 
bers); the jungle of a deserted graveyard; the unspoilt pub that 
was once the meeting-place of footmen. ... With his ear we catch 
every tiny nuance of the dialogue. The triumph is with Leslie 
the ex-actor: no tiresome stage slang here but pure semi-educated, 
wide-boy, good-humoured London loquacity. Matthew himself 
has an ear. At his first téte-d-téte with Lily he detects ‘adolescences 
like “pessimist” and “dubious,” or a smart “chums” for “friends” 
or “ball” for “party.” ’ 

He would not, one feels, have taken to the heroine of Ann 
Bridge’s The Lighthearted Quest (Chatto and Windus, 15s.): 
* “Paddy, this is wonderful!” Julia exclaimed as they drove away. 
“What sucks for old St. John, telling me to give it all up. Dear 
Colin! It will be lovely to see him.” ’ Julia has ‘oodles of money’ 
(left by her grandmother); she ‘worked as a journalist because it 
amused her’ and ‘she had been abroad a good deal.’ Just the girl, 
then, to buzz off at a moment’s notice in search of her cousin, 
Colin Munro, who ought to be looking after the property in 
Argyll but is missing, last heard of in a yacht doing the coast of 
North Africa. Julia is not so bad as she sounds: she is not meant 
to be. She has read Nancy Cunard and (though it wasn’t from 
her that she picked up her archeology) can suggest that two 
large phalluses ascribed to the Phoenicians may in fact be Mithraic 
or Roman. Also for readers seeking light entertainment is 
The Jameson Girls, by Jan Hilliard (Abelard-Schuman, 13s. 6d.) 
—Canadian jinks of medium height in the family of a dying rum- 
runner. The housekeeper, Mrs. Pringle (an Old Fallopian, so to 
speak), is quite a character. 

Another Canadian family—but how different!—inhabits The 
Sacrifice, by Adele Wiseman (Gollancz, 16s.). A Jewish family, 
refugees from a Ukrainian village, come, via Poland, to make a 
new life in the New World. The head of it, Abraham, is a modern 
Job: one misfortune mastered, a new one takes its place. It is 
almost a blessing, readers may think, when he loses his reason. 
Long before that they may have expended all the sympathy of 
which they are capable on the sufferers in this chronicle of woe. 
Does it perhaps go on a little too long? Its young author should 
be encouraged to weigh her words more scrupulously. Some of 
them have no specific gravity. It is only fair to add that, so far, 
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only two reviewers have classified her novel as Dostoievskian, 


‘The normal man,’ says Dr. Stéhr in Friedrich Deich’s The 
Sanity Inspectors, translated by Robert Kee (Putnam, 13s. 6d.), 
‘is a harmless imbecile.’ Robert Vossmenge, to whom this remark 
was made, discovered the truth of it—or rather, tried to escape 
from the truth of it. Having only recently abandoned physiology 
for psychology, he thought abnormality was rare. At the asylum 
he made a friend of Pastor Degenbriick, who, believing in 
Christianity rather than Psychiatry, trustingly countersigned for 
a patient an order for oranges, and thereby contracted liability 
for twenty-five tons of them. If this incident is amusing, nothing 
else in the story is: at the end of it Robert Vossmenge himself 
is under the care of a psychiatrist while awaiting trial by a military 
court. He had been too successful in helping the wrong people. 
In this ingeniously constructed novel the behaviour of the German 
officers and civil officials is not surprising. 


More of them are to be encountered in Off Limits, by Hans 
Habe, translated by Ewald Osers (Harrap, 15s.), though they have 
opposite numbers in the occupying forces. The scene is the 
American zone in the immediate post-war period, the conquerors 
vie with the conquered in duplicity—and worse. There can hardly 
have been a period in the world’s history when—if this story 
approximates to truth—human beings were so irretrievably base. 
Treated as pure fiction it yields all that connoisseurs of the ‘tough’ 
could demand. 

A war novel translated from the German by Philip John Stead 
—Paul Vialar’s Destination Berlin (Staples, 15s.)\—covers every- 
thing and everywhere. Representative warriors (English, Ameri- 
can, French, German, Russian) by devious routes reach the ruins 
of Berlin. Comparison with Roland Grant’s Five of a Kind is 
inevitable, but resemblance of plan goes without resemblance of 
characters or incidents; and this of its kind is a good novel too. 

In The Eighth Plague, by Denys Rhodes (Longmans, 13s. 6d.), 
the visible enemy is not human: war is being waged by the 
British against the locust somewhere in Africa. Generally more 
interesting and exciting than might have been supposed, the story 
is not handled quite so competently when the author has to deal 
with the mating of men and women. Off the job, Patience and 
Ann and Nick and Walter become people we wouldn’t open a 
novel to meet: we’ve met them too often before. 

Elleston Trevor’s Gale Force (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) proves 
that he doesn’t need a war to start him off. Founded more or less 
on peace-time deep-sea fact, it is the story of a merchantman, 
the Atlantic Whipper, with a crew of forty, ten passengers and 
a cargo of grain, caught in a great storm. Readers will hold their 
breath and their hats until HMS Vixen comes to the rescue of 
her captain, Matthew Harkness, now alone on board. Pity there 
had to be an Ann and a Peter in an otherwise unconventional 
novel. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


On the Spot 


THEY Saw IT’‘Happen: An Anthology of Eye-witnesses’ Accounts 
of Events in British History, 1485-1688. By C. R. N. Routh. 
(Blackwell, 15s.) 


‘IT may perhaps be thought,’ says Mr. Routh disarmingly, ‘that 
the selection here offered deals too much with the Kings and 
Queens, the statesmen and the courtiers.’ The present reviewer did 
indeed think so. ‘Those were the people who counted in Tudor 
and Stuart times,’ Mr. Routh explains, ‘and whose memorials have 
come down to us.” The common people did not count for much, 
it is true; but we have records of their social and religious protest. 
Humbler men than Cranmer were burnt; rank and file Parliamen- 
tary soldiers left letters as well as Cromwell. This selection heavily 
emphasises coronations, royal weddings and executions, one very 
like another and none historically significant. 

This granted, Mr. Routh’s book contains interesting and vivid 
descriptive material, drawn from obscure as well as obvious 
sources. History teachers will find some vignettes useful. A Ger- 
man Duke describes Queen Elizabeth: ‘Even in her old age she 
did not look ugly, when seen from a distance.’ James II tells the 
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The Right Hon. the EARL OF WOOLTON, Cx. 
appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes: ‘In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer—re- 
search conducted with infinite and 
laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment. 
In pursuit of the greatest gift science 
might give to humanity, the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund is ex- 
tending its work at Mill Hill to still 
more up-to-date laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I trust the 
public will give it the support it so 
richly deserves.’ 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories with- 
out State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra 
staff are wanted. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, Mr. A. Dickson Wright, 
FRCS, at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, WC2 
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French Ambassador, by Charles II’s death- 
bed, to assure Louis XIV ‘that he shall 
always have in me a faithful and grateful 
servant. When Titus Oates was flogged 
through the streets of London in 1686 the 
crowd cried to the executioner, ‘Enough! 
Enough! Strike easily!’ The great perjurer, 
‘turning his head cheerfully behind him, 
called back, ‘Not enough, good people, for 
the truth, not enough!’ Two years later James 
II was captured by Kentish sailors when flee- 
ing op be life. They would neither treat the 
King ‘With respect nor take his bribes nor 
listen to his sermons on their religious duties 
to him nor trust him out of their sight. James’s 
incomprehension was truly macabre. “What 
have I done? What are the errors of my 
reign? Tell me freely,’ he asked one of his 
gentlemen; ‘to which you may be sure I made 
no answer.’ On this exceptional occasion it 
was the sailors who counted, but James did 
not ask them. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THe boys of the lower village are more 
resourceful than those who live higher up, I 
am afraid. They built a bigger and better bon- 
fire on which to burn Guy Fawkes, and raided 
the upper area to plunder their bonfire and 
leave in flames what could not be carried away. 
Partisanism is the inevitable lot of those who 
live at the foot of a hill and have neighbours 
who live at the top. There must be something 
psychological in it, for it was always thus. 
When the village was really a village—it has 
grown too big for the stream, the old mill and 
the ford, for the first is cluttered with rubbish, 
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the mill is in ruins, while progress has con- 
verted the ford into a death-trap with pedes- 
trians for bait—things were even worse, and 
feuds were common between those on the high 
and low geographical levels. At the weekends, 
in days gone by, adventure, for those from 
the top of the hill, consisted in a skirmish in 
the lower village after which the visitors 
battled their way home. An old man, who 
was telling me about the good old days 
recently, smiled as he remarked, ‘They needed 
missionaries up there. They weren't civilised.” 
In the lower village it was, of course, simply 
a matter of self-defence. 


DousBLeE DILEMMA 


‘A two-headed calf never comes to nothin’,’ 
said the sage, ‘because of a simple fact. It 
can never make up its mind what teat to suck 
and which mouth’s to have it, just the same 
as it can never make up its mind what bite 0° 
grass to go for. You'll never hear of a two- 
headed cow an’ that’s the reason, pure an’ 
simple. Take a two-headed fish—there are sich 
things, but they don’t last—one head sees a 
bit of food floatin’ along an’ wants to eat it, 
while the other head is attracted by somethin’ 
else. The poor creature gets no nourishment 
an’ just dies. Two-headed calves gets on only 
so long as somebody feeds °em!’ He stopped 
and smoked for a minute or two to let his 
wisdom ‘be pondered by the audience. At 
length one of them broke silence. “You ever 
seen a two-headed calf?’ he was asked. The 
sage frowned, took his pipe out of his mouth 
and said scornfully, ‘Of course I ‘ave. They 
kep’ a stuffed one at the Bee Hotel for years, 
but show me a two-headed cow, if you don’t 
believe me!’ There was nothing to be said to 
that. 


THE KNOCKER-UP 


One supposes that a truly expert knocker-up 
was one who suffered from some form of 
insomnia. I often used to wonder who knocked 
the knocker-up up. Perhaps he didn’t bother to 
go to bed at all? A knocker-up could have 
no hope of hiding his laziness. A whole town 
would be after his blood and his reputation 
and he simply had to be capable of getting out 
of bed. I suppose the secrets of knocking-up 
will be published one day. One of the last of 
the breed knocked his last knock not long ago, 
according to my paper. Presumably he went 
off to join another ghost in the shape of the 
lamp-lighter of my childhood. I always had a 
hankering to be a lamp-lighter, but I confess 
I never wanted to be a knocker-up. Lying in 
bed is a human weakness and it can usually 
be indulged in in comparative peace. The other 
morning, however, our built-in knockers-up- 
cum-chimney-sweeps got me out of bed with a 
hammering heart. A frightful rattling ending 
with a thud had me awake and I stumbled to 
the window to discover that our jackdaws had 
been breakfasting on the ridge of the roof, 
pecking at an incredibly large bone which now 
lay in the garden. The bone had evidently 
come bouncing down the tiles, knocking bits 
of mortar on to the ceiling above my head. We 
need no knockers-up! 


CAULIFLOWERS 

Frost sometimes defeats the grower of 
cauliflowers at the end of the season. A 
remedy is to lift the plants with a good amount 
of earth at the root and to lay them on their 
sides in a frost-proof place such as a deep 
frame. An uncovered frame is also useful for 
planting out young cauliflower plants sown in 
autumn, 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

vo. 75, Specially contributed by C. MANSFIELD 
WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
o) week’s problem by 
Garaza, Q-B 1, 
threat Q-K 2.1... 
2 a Kt x P; 2 Kt (2)- 
Kt 4, 1... Kt-B5; 
2 Kt (6-Kt4.1... 
B-R 3; 2 Kt x P. 
Neat and economi- 
cal rendering of 
theme of Black self- 
block permitting White self-interference. 


BLACK (9 men) 





Te me be ie 
ca 
2 








(2o 8" 


WHITE (8 men) 





ALEKHINE 

When this article appears the great Alekhine 
memoria! tournament in Moscow wil! be over; 
perhaps this is an appropriate moment to give 
some persona! impressions of one of the greatest 
players of all t me. 

Lasker was a greater player than Alekhine if 
one looks at his career as a whole—Capablanca 
a more flawless player; but, in my _ view, 
Alekhine’s play in his peak years 1930 and 1931 
has never been equalled. San Remo, the Ham- 
burg and Prague team tournaments and Bled— 
in these four events Alekhine’s score against the 
finest players of the world was P. 68, W. 47, 
D. 20, L. 1, almost 85 per cent. For comparison, 
the last two ‘candidates’ tournaments’ in 1953 
and 1956 were won by Smyslov with 64 per cent. 
on each occasion. 

Alekhine was not an altogether estimable 
character; vain, excitable and rather unstable, 
he can fairly be criticised on seyeral grounds, 
but he had great charm and one saving. virtue 
so far as chess players are concerned—he really 
loved the game. Unlike Capablanca, who 
took little interest in chess when not actually 
playing, Alekhine was always keenly interested 
not only in his own games but in everyone else’s 
and would watch two rabbits play if nothing 
else offered. 

Like many nervous players, he had character- 
istic mannerisms—one was to twist a lock of his 
hair in his fingers when he disliked his position. 
I remember a persona! experience of this in a 
tournament. He played a move in the opening 
against me which I thought bad, and to my great 
satisfaction a move or two later he started 
twisting his hair—a gratifying confirmation. It 
was the last day of the tournament, and no 
adjournment was possible; for 5} hours he gave 
his unfortunate hair no peace, and I then made 
an inaccurate move which allowed him to 
equalise. Alekhine looked at the position, 
moved, took a comb out of his pocket and ran 
it through his hair; I immediately abandoned 
hope of winning, and a few moves later the 
game was drawn. Usually, alas, | was unable 
to cause him to disarrange his hair enough to 
need a comb. 

Perhaps the chief impression that both he and 
his play left on me is of tremendous dynamism; 
he played his moves with an impatient energy 
that was almost alarming at times, and he had 
an extraordinary ability for creating oppor- 
tunities in the most unlikely positions. Spielman 
aptly hit off this, the most characteristic facet of 
Alekhine’s genius, when he said, ‘I could play 
his attacks as well as Alekhine—but how does 
he get the positions?’ How did he, indeed? 
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Green for Elephants 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 349 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
An illustration in a new book about Africa shows a large notice board inscribed: 
ELEPHANTS HAVE RIGHT OF WAY. The usual prize was offered for a whimsical paragraph 
in the manner of one of the late Logan Pearsall Smith’s ‘Trivia, or verses reminiscent 
of any well-known writer of light verse, suggested by this inscription. 


HAVE most people forgotten Logan Pearsall 
Smith already? In this very popular com- 
petition, for every Smith entry submitted 
there were eight verse parodies. These latter 
covered a period extending from Villon 
to Betjeman, and included twenty-three 
writers of light verse. Most competitors 
were good enough to indicate the victim of 
their parodies, but one entrant naively 
noted that hers was ‘reminiscent of any 
writer of light verse of whom it may remind 
the reader.’ The quality was high and made 
selection very difficult. It has been a posi- 
tive pain not to be able to print entries by 
S. M. Mansell, G. Garley, G. J. Blundell, 
E. Tulloch, N. Gunter, G. Prince, Hazel 
Jones and many others. Mention of a kind, 
too, is due to C. M. Carter’s excruciating 
pun on Ozymandias (O-ze-man-de-ass!). 

I suggest a first prize of two guineas to 
Nina Coltart for a trivium which seems to 
me inspired and genuine L. P. S. One guinea 
each should go to H. A. C. Evans, J. A. 
Lindon, Leslie Johnson and Miss G. Pitt. 
These are my personal choices, but I do 
not suggest that their entries are more than 
a shade better than some half-dozen others, 
whose writers are to be commiserated on 
the direction of my taste! 


PRIZES 
(NINA COLTART) 

TRIVIUM 
Sometimes, when I walk through the village 
on a wet autumn morning, I am oppressed by 
the limitations of life, by the confines of my 
daily experience, by the sight of my galoshes. 
Within me my soul clamours for heroic 
adventures which would be sung in endless 
sagas. I ask the postmistress for my letters, 
und speak considerately of missions with the 
Vicar. ‘Ah,’ he said yesterday. ‘If I were young 
again, I would not neglect those virgin African 


fields where the husbandmen are, alas, too few.’ 

‘Nor would I, dear Vicar,’ I said, as he 
looked at me in astenishment. ‘Nor would I 
neglect those burning tracts where the baboon 
screams and the panther leaps, and the giraffe 
runs through the dark bush with his head in 
the glaring sun: where,’ I chanted, ‘man is as 
nothing, a flower of the field, and elephants 
have Right of Way.’ 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 


VERSES REMINISCENT (I Hope!) OF 
JOHN BETJEMAN 

Day by day the eight-wheeled diesels, trundling 
down the Brighton Road, 

Past the Fifty-Shilling Tailors, Woolworth’s, 
Hair Styles a la Mode, 

Rumble on through Surrey woodlands, where 
suburban villas spread, 

Where the Beacons wink their warning and 
the Lights flick Green to Red, 

Past the streets where Fords and Austins Halt 
at Major Road Ahead; 


Changing gears, accelerating, passed and pass- 
ing, mile on mile, 

Slowing down at zebra crossings for the school- 
girls’ crocodile, 

Pulling up for Pony Clubs, with Pat on piebald, 
Jean on grey— 

For the horse must take precedence, and he 
will not brook delay, 

While in distant Africa the Elephants have 
Right of Way. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
WHATEVER Next! 

If laws allow elephants the right of way in 
jungledom 

Someone has bungledom. 

Why, we might as well hand over the keys, go 
completely lupz 

And give ill-tasting garden pests like worms 
slugs snails and chrisalid . . . chryd 
crys—can’t spell ’em!—pupe 

The right to lurk under the cabbagy parts 
where the leaves grow coccoli 

In our midday broccoli, 
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Or have printed for nasty great black furry 
house-creepy-spiders 

A notice saying THAT'S ALL 
CRAWL INTO BED BESIDE US, 

While if there isn’t room all that’s necessary 
till the morn is 

That we should spend the night hanging by 
fingers and toes from the ceiling or cornice! 

And what are we to do when noxious bacteria 
trypanosomes or viruses put up as candi- 
dates for the Central Governing Board of 
our cesophagus or rectum? 

Electum? 


RIGHT OLD BOY 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
IN THE STYLE OF ToM Hoop 
The Afric elephant, we find, 
Is thoughtful and well-bred. 
To knotty points he gives his mind, 
Yet somehow keeps his head. 
‘The traffic regulations here,” 
Says he, ‘are Greek to me. 
My scholarship, I rather fear, 
Has left me all at sea. 
‘I cannot grasp this highway code. 
How can you truly say 
That on the left side of the road 
I hold the right of way?’ 
(MISS G. PITT) 
AFTER KIPLING 
You'd better get out o’ the way at once, 
you want to be trod in the mud, 
For the elephant team is coming along, 
Bullocks an’ cows, they're coming along, 
Trumpeting, shuffling, coming along, 
An’ the elephants go in front. 
Ho! Yuss! 
You may be a dook or a millionaire, 
Me Lord the Elephant—’e don’t care, 
Act ’umble, or one o’ these days you'll find 
An ole Noah's Ark ‘as kep’ you in mind. 
So scoot, keep back, for (I’m tellin’ you kind) 
The Elephants go in Front. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 352 
Set by Blackberry 


The BBC recently broadcast the hun- 
dredth programme of Music to Remember. 
A prize of six guineas is offered for a list 
of six items for a programme of Music 
to Forget (vocal, instrumental or orchestral, 
serious or light). 


‘less 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 352, 99 Gower Street, London, WC}, 
by November 20. Results on November 30. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 913 


ACROSS 

Hook it! (7) 
She is known largely by repute in the 
world of poetry (7). 
A nondescript piece of furniture (7). 
10 Self-esteem is a bit far-fetched (7). 
11 Do they think of new words on a sloe 

gin? (10) 
12 Stars of the north for five across (4). 
13 You'll get it in here for the asking (3). 
14 Put a stop to excavations? (11) 
17 Met on the road to Cork, maybe (11). 
19 Ridden by an abbot to Camelot (3). 


‘He keeps a in a cage Most cruelly 16 
all day’ (Chesterton) (4). 18 


22 For the use of professors at Yale? (6-4) 
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‘Thou foster-child of —— and slow time’ 
(Keats) (7). 


29 Try pies for sparkle! (7) 


YVrtTw 


1 Turn white as a daisy (5). 

2 Omit Satan when it comes to his doing 
an examination (9). 

3 State of a wimple, maybe (7). 

4 Stick it, Hal! (5) 

But he’s not aecomntly Left- or Right- 

wing, odd! (9) 

‘Fain would change that note’ here 


(4). 
Short editor comin’ thro’ the rye, may- 
be! (5) 


A broken set put in order (9). 

Witch attaches herself to industrious 

little creatures, 

hisses (9). 

15 Tease in at least one way (9). 

Make the tool effective (9). 

Surely the batsman doesn’t refuse to 

work, or play should it be? (7) 

26 Composer twisted in a coil (7). 21 Claud is high 

27 A bit of foliage in military decorations 23 ae in the rising shelter for 
(7). q 

28 ) . . : 24 — might prove their undoing 


25 °A. mighty maze! but not without a 
——’ (Pope) (4). 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the 
openeJ after noon on November 20 and addressed: Crossword No. 913, 99 Gower St., 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





DOWN 


we hear; hence the 


among the nobility (5). 

















senders of the first two correct solutions 
London, WCI 


Solution on November 23 


The winners of Crossword No. 911 are: Mr. VERNON JENNINGS, 33 
Addington Road, Reading, Berks, and Miss A. G. McIntosn, 38 Carlton 
Place, Aberdeen. 


Solution to 911 on page 663 
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‘SOUND MONEY’ AND THE EISENHOWER BOOM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IF the average AMerican was ignorant or 
foolish enough in this election to divorce 
his own security from international politics 
(against the advice of Adlai Stevenson) and 
confine his thoughts to his own booming 
domestic economy, it is obvious how he 
would have voted. He would have put his 
cross against the Republican candidate if 
he had anything to do with big business 
and against the Democrat if he were merely 
a small trader. The Republican manifesto 
contained the usual bankers’ ‘blah’ about 
‘sound money,’ which it described, with a 
fine disregard of the compatibilities, as an 
‘essential foundation for new jobs, a higher 
standard of living, protection of savings, a 
secure national defence and the general 
economic growth of the country.’ So, in 
the interests of sound money, a money 
squeeze is being imposed which has hurt 
the small man (as here) much more than 
the big companies, which can always 
finance themselves out of their own re- 
sources or the open capital market. The 
small trader is therefore suspicious of 
Republican monetary policy and if he ever 
hesitated about his vote he must have been 
finally convinced by that unfortunate 
slogan which Mr. Eisenhower adopted: 
‘Everything is booming but the guns.’ 
* *” * 


It is not only the small man who is 
feeling uncomfortable about the Eisen- 
hower boom. Preparation for the guns has 
had a good deal to do with the support and 
prolongation of the boom. Defence expen- 
ditures have remained high and the opinion 
is now widely held that, owing to the matur- 
ing of certain research and development 
projects, they will increase sharply over the 
next few years. According to present 
budget estimates for the fiscal year 1956-57 
total expenditures are put at $69,100 mil- 
lion, of which defence expenditures account 
for $40,800 million, or nearly 60 per cent. 
Military research and development projects 
reached a new peak at $1,600 million. The 
boom has, of course, swollen the budget 
receipts, which are estimated at $69,800 
million, but a surplus of $700 million is not 
a big enough margin to make the promised 
reduction in taxation at all certain. And 
without some tax relief how can consumer 
expenditure be expected to grow at the rate 
required to eat up the increased output? 

* * * 

At the present time over-production may 
be said to be the rule in most consumer 
trades. As one well-informed broker return- 
ing from an American tour explained to 
me, there is a large area of American 
industry—from chemicals to Coca-Cola— 
where supply is ample for current demand 
and a buyers’ market holds. A stable price 
level had been maintained up to the steel 
strike, but the steel wage settlement had 
threatened price stability—the retail price 
index has now risen two points—and caused 
a rush on the part of big business to spend 
more on new plant equipment in order to 
offset rising labour costs. (The 4verage 
hourly earnings of American factory 
workers are now $2 against $1.90 a year 
ago.) The fear of an inflationary investment 
boom, coming on top of the vast 
rearmament, caused the monetary authori- 


ties to do their best to check it—in the same 
blind way as here—with tighter and dearer 
money. There is no evidence that they have 
been particularly successful. The big firms 
have had to pay more for their money— 
high-grade company bonds have recently 
been floated on a 4} per cent. to 5 per cent. 
basis against 34 per cent. to 3} per cent. a 
year ago—but they have got the money and 
swallowed the extra expense. It is only 
the small man who has gone without. 
x * 2 


Republican Americans make a great point 
of the freedom of the Federal! Reserve from 
political influence—their manifesto pomp- 
ously endorses ‘the present policy of free- 
dom of the Federal Reserve system to 
combat inflation or deflation’—but the 
Federal Reserve bankers have no mandate 
to reverse an economic trend but only, as 
my friend the broker put it, ‘to lean up 
against it.’ In other words, their policy is 
to resist the pressure for loans by raising 
their discount rates but not to kill it dead 
by such excessively high rates as would 
cause an actual recession or serious un- 
employment. Having regard to the fact that 
this practice favours the large borrowers 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue fortunes of the battlefield in Egypt 
could be followed in the hourly moves in 
oil shares on the Stock Exchange, but 
generally speaking there has never been a 
national crisis of such vast and incalculable 
danger which has had so small an effect 
upon security prices. On the day that 
the Treasury announced a fall of $84 mil- 
lion in our gold and dollar reserves 34 
per cent. War Loan actually improved half 
a point. (At the moment of writing it is 
70 having been as low as 683.) No one 
knows what the strain on the sterling 
exchanges will be if the Suez Canal remains 
blocked for many weeks. If our American 
allies turn us down in the council chamber 
will they provide us with dollars for the 
purchase of western oil? On this doubt it 
is not surprising to see the investment dol- 
lar premium rise to 84 per cent. or the 
speculators turning to a western oil such 
aS ULTRAMAR. I called attention to these 
shares two weeks ago when they were 
49s. 3d. They are now a strong market at 
53s. on rumours of good reports from the 
company’s two new oilfields in Venezuela. 
American buying is said to have helped. 


* * * 


Politics has again invaded the steel share 
market—on the risk of an early general 
election—and I counsel investors to keep 
to the three shares mentioned last week 
which are below their denationalisation 
issue prices—namely, CONSETT, SOUTH 
DURHAM and HADFIELDS (my preference 
being for the first two). Other industrial 
shares have been dull on the Suez news, but 
the only significant movements have been 
in response to reports. The 11 per cent. 
drop in the half-yearly profits of WIGGINS 
TEAPE brought these shares down to 50s. 9d. 
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at the expense of the small, I am not sur- §C/assifie 
prised to find the able and eminent editor §p7epaid. 
of Business Week calling for a National §%#*. 36 
Economic Council to co-ordinate and ee 
formulate national monetary and credit lanene 
policies. We could do with something on Gow 
these lines in our country. 
* a 








My reading of the post-election state of 
the American economy is that rising 
defence expenditures—speeded up as a ut 
result of the Eisenhower-Dulles fatal @A2\t¢S'S 
fumblings in the Middle East—together fre Nor 
with the increasing investment in new plant Salon 
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to offset rising labour costs, will carry the ERVICE 
business boom forward and make it still Bfasses 
more dangerously poised. Money will fhspectors 
therefore remain dear and, as far as the §o,/A0ou, 
stock markets are concerned, the high office; and 
yields on bonds will attract institutional BPS 3 
money and make the low yields on some iHome Cis 
equities, selling at 25 to 30 times their cur. BSS; 
rent earnings, unattractive, if not repellent, Mot the FO! 
We can therefore expect some selective ty’ Ah 
selling as well as buying. The industrial JMethod 1 « 
market index may fall while these adjust. BY diminary 
ments in equity prices are being made—it fff a short 
is only 5 per cent. down so far this year— nec e 
but many investors here, alarmed by Suez ffimerview » 
and the threat to sterling, will welcome any By “hoos. 









opportunity to buy American 
stocks on a more reasonable basis. 
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This announcement was followed by a 12 
per cent. drop in the half-yearly profits of 
A E. REED, which caused the ‘A’ shares to 
fall to 48s. These reports are a reminder 
that the paper-making industry is entering 
a very difficult period of falling profit 
margins—the extra plant capacity coming 
into production at a time when costs are 
rising and sales falling. Wiggins Teape 
expect to maintain their 174 per cent. divi- 
dend so that their shares now return 6.9 
per cent. A. E. Reed are actually raising 
their interim dividend and expect to pay pprcnce. 
16 per cent. for the year against thefitw's Hosp 
equivalent 12} per cent. At the present jks of th 
price the ‘A’ shares yield 6.6 per cent. on a i 
a dividend more strongly covered than that fated, of go 
of Wiggins Teape. 
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The MARKS,AND SPENCER interim divi- co * 
dend was raised from 174 per cent. to 20 
per cent., which indicates that their current 
trading is satisfactory. The moderate in- 
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Spencer will be able to raise their final 
from 32} per cent. to at least 35 per cent, 
making 55 per cent. for the year to March 
next. At 59s. 9d. the ‘A’ shares would then 
yield nearly 4.6 per cent., which for 4 
‘growth’ share of this quality is not un 
attractive. The improvement in the clothe 
trade reminds me that a worsted. spinning 
company like ILLINGWORTH MORRIS should 
be making a good recovery this year. Las 
year its profits were sharply down but the 
74 per cent. dividend was still well covered 
This year with the price of wool rising mucl 
better results should be secured. At 5s. the 
4s. shares return 6 per cent. and if the divi 
dend were raised to 10 per cent. the retur 
would be 8 per cent. 
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SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 36 letters (including word- 
spacing). Minimum 2 lines. Box 
numbers Is. extra. Classified Adver- 
tisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Compcti- 
fons will be held in 1957 for the following : 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the Home 
Civil Service and Administrative Class of 


te Northern Ireland Civil Service 
METHODS I and II). (Code No. 11/57/20.) 
SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE (METHOD II only). (Code No. 
2/57/20.) SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL 
CLASSES (Home Civil Service), ic., H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry 
{ Labour and National Service; Probation- 
gy Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post 
Office; and Grade III Officers, Ministry of 
Defence (METHODS I and II). (Code No 
17-20/57/20.) STATISTICIAN CLASS 
Home Civi) Service) (METHOD I only) 
Code N 21/57/20.) EXECUTIVE CLASS 


Home Civil Service) and BRANCH ‘B’ 


{ the FOREIGN SERVICE (METHOD 1 
mly) for university graduates. (Code No. 
2/57/20.) METHODS OF SELECTION 
Method I consists of a written cxamination 


¢ university honours degree subjects plus a 





preliminary and a final! interview. Method Il 
ofa short written examination in general 
subjects followed for selected candidates by 
tests at the Ci Service Selection Board and 
merview before the Final Selection Board 
When two methods are provided, candidates 
may choose cither or both, Candidates for 
Method II must have, or obtain in 1957, a 
degree at a recognised university; the degree 
required for the Administrative Class and 
Senior Branch of the Foreign Service com- 
petitions is Ist or 2nd class honours, AGE 
LIMITS: At least 20} and under 24 on Ist 
August, 1957, with extension for service in 
H.M. Forces. In addition, for Statistician 
Class (21/57), extension up to three years 
approved post-graduate experience, For 
natticulars (including prospects of promo- 
ion) and application forms write (prefer- 
ibly by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting the code number(s) of the 
mpetition(s) in which you are interested 
mpleted application forms for entry by 
Method II must be returned by 30th Novem- 
tr, 1956, and for Method I by 28th Feb- 









vary, 1957, Z18SS 110/10/56/MAL Ja 
bUY’S HOSPIT AL. Applications are invited 
tr the post of EI! phalographic 
Recordist. Applicants 4 ained or un- 
rained, and, if untrained al instruction 
n E.E.G. techniques wil! be provided. Elec- 
Mics or nursing experienc an advantage. 
Ralary on Whitley Council scale a rding to 
wudlifications and exp Applications, 
lating age. qualificatk and previous ex- 
perienc accompanied by pies f two 
simon als. should reach the Sul ntendent 
uly Hospital, yndon, S.E.1 vithin tw 
weeks of the date of the appearance of this 
Bdvertisement 
BADY SECRETARY required, well edu- 
ated, of good appearance and initiative be- 
ween 23 to 35 years of age for an ex- 
emely busy Publicity Office of an Aircraft 
omnany in the West of England. Intelli- 
gemee, high speed and ability to work without 
upervision are essential Applications will 
he treated in strictest confidence Box 
BR7984, A. K. Advg., 212a Shaftesbury 
Ave.. London, W.C.2 


NEW ZEALAND BROADCASTING SER- 
WICE. Applications are invited for appoint- 
lent to the position of Conductor of the 
ational Orchestra of the New Zealand 
roadcasting Service. The Appointment will 
e for a period of two years from the date 
f commencement of duties, towards the end 
f 1957. The salary will be £NZ2.250 per 





















subject to New Zealand Income Tax 
Security charg Applications 

> on 31 December, 1956, with the High 
Oommissioner for New Zealand, New 













ealand House. 415 Strand, London, W.C.2, 
he will supply full details of the position 
n request. 
















OLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 91! 
ACROSS.—1 Yorkist, 9 
Oper 12 Comprise. 


Hotspur. § 
10 Colanders. 11 Elaeis 






















Iry-on. 15 Labyrinth. 18 Threnodic. 20 
ling. 22 Bummarce 24 Slap-up. 26 
Ufsorial. 27 Gesso. 28 Pfennig. 29 Witloof. 
DOWN .—1 Hottentot, 2 Topiary. 3 Per- 
lignan. 4 Rock, 5 Yellowback . 6 Run-up. 7 
Derian. 9 Taste. 13 Fledgeling. 16 Rush- 
ht. 17 High proof. 19 Remorse. 21) 
Mpasto. 22 Bacup. 23 Acorn. 25 Blow. 


wri 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. POSTS 
OF RESPONSIBILITY. Deputy 

tress, Sedgehill Secondary School, Sedgehill 
Road, Lewisham, S.E.6. Headmaster: J. E. 
Brown, B.A, Re-advertisement. A new secon- 
dary school for 2,000 boys and girls, opening 
September, 1957 (13 form entry), Deputy 
headmistress required April, 1957. Burnham 
(London) scale salary with substantial allow- 
ance (probably in region of £450 a year 
under 1956 Burnham Report). There will be 
provision for academic courses some leading 
to G.C.E, (‘O,’ ‘A’ and °S’) levels and 
courses in preparation for advanced studies 
in engineering and commerce. Applicants 
must have good qualifications, organising 
ability and a variety of teaching experience 
and should be interested in the whole field 
of secondary education. Forms (EO/TS10 
Sedgehill) from and returnable to Educa- 
tion Officer, EO/TS10, County Hall, S.E.1. 
by 17th November, 1956. Candidates who 
have already appiied will be considered with- 
out reapplication. (2152.) 

PAPWORTH VILLAGE SETTLEMENT 
AND HOSPITAL. Medico-social Worker re- 
quires secretarial] assistant able to take re- 
sponsibility. Shorthand-typing essentia 
Salary scale £400-£500. Free travel from Cam- 
bridge.—-Reply to the Secretary, Papworth 
Hall, Cambridge. 

STATISTICIANS, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS, FZDERATION OF 
NIGERIA, Candidates must possess a good 
honours Cegree in mathematics, economics 
or other appropriate subject. Appointment 
either on probation for the pensionabie 
establishment in salary £804 to £1.680 p.a 
inclusive or on contract terms in scale £870 
to £1,824 p.a. inclusive with gratuity of £24 
to £37 10s. for each period of 3 months 
service. Outfit allowance. Taxation at loca! 
rates. Furnished Government quarters pro- 
vided when available at a rental of &4 
ot basic salary (maximum of £150 p.a.) 
Free Ist class passages on appointment and 
leave.—Apply in writing to the Director of 
Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly agc, 
qualifications and experience. Mention the re- 
ference number (BCD 59/14/02). 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644. 

YOUNG ELECTRONICS ENGINEER 
(male), with good Honours Degree and at 
least three years’ works practice wishing 
to effect change, are invited to communicate 
in absolute confidence with the Managing 
Director of Newport Clocks Ltd., 102 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1. (HOLborn 6647). 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS in 





English homes.—Anglo-Continental Bureau, 

148 Walton St., S W.3. Tel. KNI. 1586. 
CONCERTS 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Wed., 14 Nov., 


at 5.45, ARNOLD RICHARDSON—Organ 
Recital. Works by Bach, Vierne & Reubke. 
Tickets : 3s, 6d, (unres.). WAT. 3191 & Agts, 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Jose Maria 
Aguirre on ‘Un Poema de Antonio Machado’ 

on the 16th November at 6 p.m 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dr 
on ‘Politics on the Stage: Juan de la 
Cueva and the Portuguese Succession 
1578-80," on the 23rd November, at 6 p.m. 
LANTERN LECTURE, Sir William Holford 
on ‘New Ideas on Old London,’ Tuesday, 
November 13th, 6.30 p.m., 6 Belgrave 
Square. Tickets 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.—Apply 
SLO. 6433 or at door. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Paintings by PIERRE LESIFUR (ist Exbn. 


102 Eaton 
A. lL. Watson 


Headmis- 


Sa. | 


| 


in England) and W. PILAWSKI, 10-5.30, 
Sats, 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, | 
W.1. FRENCH MASTERS, 19th & 20th 
Century. Important works for sale—Boudin, 
Cezanne, Corot, Ccurbet, Fantin Monet, 
Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, etc, Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jewish 
Artists in England, 1656-1956. A Tercen- 


tenary Exhibition, Weekdays 11-6, Sundays | 


2-6; ciosed Mondays. Admission 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


Continued Overleaf 


free. 


| 





with the accent on 


SAVING 


here’s an additional 


incentive 


The Planet Building Society (Est: 1848) 
announces Interest Increase, as from 
October Ist, 1956 to 


0 
% 
aw NET PER ANNUM 


(equal to £6.10.0 gross) 


The Society pays the Income Tax 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size 
consistently maintaining large reserve funds. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


( Member of The Building Societies Association) 
Please write (or call) for details, accounts and Application Form to 


PLANET HOUSE, anys SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
: MONarch 8985) 








for safer driving.... 


A Braking Chart designed to reduce the number of 
road accidents, issued by THE LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED shows the effect of a driver’s reaction to 
emergency and the distance in which a vehicle can be 
stopped. 


Free on application to the Company’s Offices at 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2, 1, Cornhill, London, E.C.3, 


or at any of its Branch Offices countrywide. 
































An Irish Coxswain 


Three-quarters of 


A MILLION POUNDS $= 


—that is the cost, each year, hy ’ 

of the Lifeboat Service: and 

it must be met entirely from 

voluntary contributions. 

Yours, however small, will 
help : send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


@, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O,B.E., M.C., T.0., MLA 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : The Creigh- 
ton Lecture, entitled ‘Cardinal Gasquet as 
an Historian’ will be given by The Rev. 
Professor M. D. Knowles (Cambridge) at 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 
on Monday, 19th November, at 5.30 p.m 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
—James Henderson, Academic Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on ‘Nature Poetry and Criticism 
in the Early 18th Century’ will be given by 
Professor Bonomy Dobree at 5.30 p.m. on 
27 November.and.4 December at University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 








CHRISTMAS GIFT: 


A SUCCESS STORY OF 4-YEAR-OLD. 
From the box of Lott’s Bricks lying before 
him, Peter, aged 4 years, built a house com- 
plete with windows, roof and chimney. Each 
brick laid stimulated his desire to create. 
That is the secret of Lott’s Bricks—they give 
pleasure and build character. Obtainable 
from Army & Navy Stores, Gamages Ltd., 
Bentalis of Kingston, Hamleys of Regent St., 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Selfridges Ltd., John 
Barker & Co. Ltd., and from leading toy 
shops throughout Britain, Prices from 
10s. 4d, Enclose 2d. stamped addressed 
envelope for list. LOTT’S BRICKS LTD., 
20a VALE ROAD, BUSHEY, HERTS, 
Makers of Lott's Chemistry Sets for older 
children 

‘ACE 9.5 mm. film projectors. £6 19s. 6d 
Norris 8 mm, Projec, 22 gns. Hund’s. of 
films—Diamong Films, 151 High St., 
Slough 

ANEMONES, scented violets Selected 
Blooms, 10s. 15s. or £1. Boxes posted.— 
Cowan Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall 

BE PREPARED! Fog is expected! Alanite 
Anti-Fog Anti-Glare spectacles make night 
or fog driving a pleasure. Ideal Christmas 
Present, 18s. 6d. per pair complete with case 
—Allen & Son, 15 Church Road, London, 
S.W.19. WIM. 4141. 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. In 
new condition at greatly reduced prices 
Write for catalogue *~-Book House, Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Nationa! Association for Mental Health, 
39 Queen Anne Street, W.1, and help the 
mentally handicappeti, Illustrated leaflet on 
request. 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass. 66 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medica! 
work for the Labrador fisherman. Illus 
Leaflet on request, 2 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings ain 
colour prints, etc. 

THE COCKLANDS PRES 
Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 24a. 














Remember 





BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Registered under the Wer Cherities Act / 940) 


BUY CHRISTMAS CARDS from THE} 
NORFOLK NATURALISTS TRUST,}) 
Assembly House, Norwich, and so help to 
maintain its Nature Reserves. Bird pictures 
in colour. lls. 6d. a dozen, 6s. half doz., 
post free. 

GALBRAITH'S SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
FINGERS. Baked with finest quality butter, 
flour and sugar, their rich flavour is de- 
licious, 1 Ib. 7s, 9d., 2 Ib. 12s 9d. post 
free U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, 
Ayr, Scotland. 

GAME BY POST. — Pheasants 27s. 6d 
brace, Partridges 20s: brace, Wild Duck 
15s, brace, 5 Ib. fowl 15s, All Selected 
Birds, Post Free.—Write Dickerson, Game 
Dealer, Swaffham. Norfolk 

GIVE HAND-MADE Persona! Presents. 
Anything you require made to order from 
your Weol and Patterns. Price list from 
Frazer Hand Knitters, Water St.. Abergele 
PURE ENGLISH HONEY: Carton doz. | !b 
jars 47s., six jars 24s., 7 Ib. tin 26s. 6d.. 
4 Ib. tin 15s. 6d. Carr. paid U.K.—Evershed 
Hoarwithy, Hereford 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted For 
Their Lustrous Beauty Elegant Hand 
Woven Damask [able Napery § Superb 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets in ex- 
clusive printed and embroidered designs 
Exquisite Hand Embroidered Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, 
etc. Gift service. Percels specially packed 
and posted to Home and Overseas Friends 
Illustrated Catalogue and Brochure of 
Charming Gift suggestions: — Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co Antrim. 
Northern Ireland 

SUITABLE TO ALL — including yourself 
Cards and notepaper, printed address, etc. 
Send 24d stamp for samples, prices. — 
S. ROY, 72 Station Rd., Hadfield, nr. Man- 
chester 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES otf Grafton St., 
London, W.1. and Thurloe St., South Ken- 
sington, invite you to visit their Christmas 
display of cards, pictures, books and other 
attractive gifts. Christmas Shopping cata- 
logue post free on request, 








PERSONAL 


AMATEUR DRAMATISTS. Go over big 
with a glass of Duff Gordon’s EL CID Sherry 
before ‘Curtain up’—and, if they leave any 
backstage have some more after the show. 
“You were wonderful’ so is the Sherry 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER, 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6003 
Branches in main towns 

CANCER PATIENT (561839). Poor Widow 
(68), with two children and another with 
rheumatic heart comdition; needs con- 
valescence and extra nourishment. Please 
help us to care for her, also thousands ot 
other sad cases. Jewellery welcomed. — 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 

‘DID BUY A RECORDER, which | do in- 
tend to learn to play on. the sound of it 
being of all sounds in the world, most pleas- 
ing to me.’ Thus wrote Pepys in 1668. If 


you are of the same ming you should find! 


out (and speedily me thinks) about the new 
‘FLAUTO DOLCE’ RECORDER SERIES 
edited by Car! Dolmetsch, Universal Edition, 
24 Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.1. GER 
§203 

ENLIST NATURE’S AID for down drag- 
ging Backache, Lumbago, Sciatica, etc. Pure 
herbal ‘Junobeans’ bring soothing relief and 
refreshing alleviation. From Health & Herbal 
Stores—60 Beans 2s; 2d.; 200 Ss.; or by post, 
2s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. irom Lusty’s Natural Pro- 
ducts Co., 278 London Rd., Westcliffe-on- 
Sea. 

HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept., ‘S,’ Beau- 
champ Place, near Harrods 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 
QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
|House. Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


SPECTATO 


SKI-ING : Kitzboehel. Dec. 27-Jan. 11. Ex 
Ox.-Cam, party; aged 18-24. Vacancies 3 
girls, 3 men. £33 (Rly. Fb., etc.).—Write 
Box 366. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 

STOP EATING unappetising meals. Give 


them the magic touch with RAYNER’S 6q 


INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from ail 
good grocers 
TRAIN TO BE 
COURIER. Stamp for details —H. & 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexley- 
heath, Kent 

YOUNG UNIV. LECT, and wife req. Sea- 
side or Country Cottage, 17th-3lst Aug., 
1957.—Box No. 360 


A CONTINENTAL 





“DUCATIONAIL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. New courses Jan, 3, 1957.—Apply to 
J W. Loveridge M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road. N W 3. Hampstead 5986 

EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
University Entrance, ctc., by the original and 
largest correspondence school, Persona! 
tuition, easily foilowed. Successful record 
Also courses for professional qualifications. 
trade and technical subjects. Write for de- 
tails.—International Correspondence Schools 
Ltd Dept. CL12, Kingsway. London, 
W.C.2. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation —University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service Management. 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans or Cail 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 

MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—57 Duke 
St., W.1 

OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, $4 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing. Graduate Course. Next Term, January 
14th. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn (all examining boards). London. 
B.A., B.Sc., BSc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology. 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional Exams Mod. Fees _ Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894 








SCHOO! Ae’->H PS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY- 
ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. Two open Scholar- 
ships, one of £60 p.a. and 2 Music Scholar- 
ship varying from £40 to £100 p.a. will be 
offered on the resulis of the next Entrance 
Examination. This wil! be held in February. 
1957 for girls aged between 11 and 14 the 
following September Full particulars from 
the Headmistress 

CASTERTON SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmorland. The Governors wil! offer for 
competition in March, 1957, one or more 
Entrance Scholarships. Maximum value £100 
Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 
on September, Ist, 1957. Entrance forms 
which must be returned by February Ist, 
1957, and full particulars, may be obtained 
from The Headmistress, Casterton School, 
Carnforth, Lancs 








LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
year. If you've always meant to write Begin 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London Schoo! of Journalism, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1, GROs 
8250. ‘There are LSJ Students all over the 
world.’ } 
AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 7) 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type-! 
scripts carefully checked, Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing 
Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, 
etc. Temporary secretaries: Dictating machine 
Service, Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial 
Aunts. 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER. 
1067/8/9. 


} 
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FICTION - WRITING. We are speci 
tutors.—No sales—no fees—Students’ wo 
appears in al! markets. Prospectus free fro 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fictig 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Rega 
Street, London, W.1 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbg 
Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestong 


NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the bag 
ground news to the changes that have take 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Joy 
nals—"NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s, 
year, “MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekj 
12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 
Museum St., W.C.1 

PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. Ag 
technique to your talent and start sellig 
Sena for details of courses in short stog 
writing, journalism, etc.—International Co; 
respondence Schools Ltd., Dept. CL 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interestiy 
free beoklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. &§ 
Palace Gate, London, W 8 (KNI. 7796), 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins wg 
‘Know How Send for Free R.3 ‘Know 
How Guide to Writing Success.” No Salem 
No Fees turuon.—B.A., Schoo! of Successig 
Writing Ltd,, 124 New Bond Street, Lond 
W.1 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quai 
direct from factory, save £££s. Send wdyy, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Dal 
waste time nursing heumatism, calamj 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats 
suchlike nuisance ailments. [hey can be p 
vented, checked, relieved and remedied 
easily with the aid of garlic, that aged 
remedy of Nature. Renowned for 5, 
years as a powerful purifier ang healer. 
to know Garliso] non-smell deodorised gu. 
lic tablets. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1, 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) wil 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Ga 
lisol Natura! Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 



























FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. 0: 
Speciality every year. Direct imports fro 
France's leading packers. New Season's oni 
Freshness and excellence unobtainable ¢i 
where. Wood Boxes only. Assorted Aprico 
Greengages, Pears and Figs. 3 Ib. Presenw 
tion Boxes 30s. and 34s., 14 Ib. 16s. 6d. 
18s. 6d. (the more expensive boxes speciall 
packed for us contain a higher proportion< 
apricots), 14 oz., lls, Strawberries 14 a 
18s. GLACE APRICOTS. The Most Exg 
site on sale. 14 Ib. 30s. MARRO 
GLACES. Finest French. Original Decora 
tins. 6 oz. 8s. 6d., 14 oz. 16s. CARLSB/ 
PLUMS 4 Ib 6s. ©a., | Ib. 11s. 6d. ELV 
PLUMS. 1 lb. 7s, 6d. ELVAS FIGS, 1 
7s. 6d. All weights net. All Prices Post Pa 
Gifts can be posted direct. — SHILLI} 
COFFEE CO LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, 
don, E.C.3 





































































FOR SALE 


BAIRNSFATHER’S 1914-18 War Cartoo 
Three editions. Good condition, What off 
—Box No 368 
















“ACCOMMODATION 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY HOME offered 
educ, children, 13 yrs. up. Parents abr 
—Box 369 

PEMBROKESHIRE. Historic heuse, w 
lakes, own farm, moUern amenities; sea 0 
ideal home families on leave, — cki 
Orielton, Pembroke. 





























HOTELS 


1.0.W. COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. S 
a sunoy winter in a cottage at Farringf 
Hotel grounds, Central heating, sitting-r 
bedrooms, bathroom and toilet includ 
all the amenities of the Hotel—for as li 
as 8} gns. a week per person. Golf and rid 
near by.—Details from The Manager, F/ 
RINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, I.0. 
Phone 312 

RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C. A 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay rec 
mended.—Centrally heated throughout. W 
ter and Christmas terms on applicat 
Rye 2216. 
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